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Battle of the AMAZON 


How Goes Today’s Combat of Man Against Nature in the Vast, 


Primitive Valley? 
the United Nations? 


What Prospects Now for Products Needed by 
This Up-to-the- Minute Eyewitness Account 


by the Assistant Coordinator Gives a Picture of a Movement 


That Holds Fascinating, Unpredictable Possibilities 


By Joun C. McCutntock, Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


HE DOMINATING PHYSICAL 

FACT about Brazil is that it is big. 
With an area of 3,300,000 square miles, it 
is the fourth largest country in the world, 
exceeding the territorial span of the 
United States. It covers nearly half of 
the South American continent. It is 
larger than Australia, approximately 
four-fifths the size of Europe. 

And because it is so big, so varied in 
resources, so relatively undeveloped, it 
is difficult to talk about Brazil in gener- 
alities. It is particularly difficult to draw 
conclusions about one of the major fea- 
tures of the vast Brazilian expanse—the 
Amazon River Basin. Evenina big coun- 
try like Brazil, the Amazon Basin stands 
out. The Amazon and its tributaries 
make the greatest river system in the 
world. The Amazon is navigable by large 
vessels more than 2,000 miles upstream, 
all the way from Belem at the mouth to 
Iquitos, Peru. 

The Amazon drains an area almost as 
large as the United States. This area 
holds the greatest tropical forests on 
earth. A large portion of the basin is 
lowland, flooded part of the year. 

The Amazon frequently has been 
called the last great frontier of the Amer- 
icas. Many regard it as a virgin lanu of 
promise. Others view it as a frontier of 
limited economic possibilities because of 
the heat, humidity, floods, and uncertain 
agricultural prospects. 


Struggle Against Obstacles 


Since Spanish explorers first traveled 
the river more than 400 years ago, the 
promise of the Amazon has haunted 
many men. While great fertile lands 
were available in the temperate zones of 
North America and south of the Ama- 
zon, while the mineral riches of the 
Andes were more tempting, the Amazon 
Basin attracted relatively few settlers. 
In 1940, the great State of Amazonas, 
with an area of 731,000 square miles, had 
an estimated population of only about 
450,000. 

Whether the sparsely settled Amazon 
Basin some day would be able to receive 
the population overflow of more crowded 
areas of the world has prompted debate 
for generations. Today this debate on 
Man versus the Amazon holds more than 
academic interest. For, among the big 


facts about the Amazon, is the fact that 
it is the largest source of natural rubber 
immediately available to the United Na- 
tions. The Amazon Basin generally is 
conceded to hold uncounted millions of 
wild rubber trees. 

Before the rise of the plantation rub- 
ber industry in British Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, the Amazon Basin 
was the world’s chief source of rubber. 
At the peak of this production, prior to 
the First World War, the Amazon Basin 
yielded between 40,000 and 50,000 tons 
of rubber annually. 

Now the inter-American rubber-devel- 
opment program aims to expand produc- 
tion to around 70,000 tons in 1944 to help 
cover the loss of rubber supplies in the 
Far East. This is only a fraction of the 
rubber formerly imported from the Far 
East. Yet this goal involves the biggest 


battle of man with nature that the Ama- 
zon jungles have seen. The drive for 
production in the primitive Amazon 
country may not be as spectacular as the 
fighting on the war fronts. Still it is an 
heroic struggle of man against terrific 
obstacles of nature. 


Deep in the Jungles 


The Amazon Basin largely is a primi- 
tive country of dense forests, few roads 
and trails, of equatorial heat. It has 
one railroad of note. This is the cele- 
brated Madeira-Mamore Railroad, a 
228-mile feat of rail construction 
through the jungle from Porto Velho to 
the Bolivian border. It was completed 


just before the collapse of the first rub- 
ber boom to bypass cataracts and rapids 
which obstructed river navigation. The 
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In many places, the great forest area of the Amazon is today teeming with activity. Here we 
see a U.S. technician showing rubber workers the correct way to tap a tree. The “jebong” 


knife is supplied from this country. 
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Indispensable in many phases of today’s traffic in the vast Amazon region is the airplane. Into 
this plane of the Lloyd Aereo Boliviano is being loaded a shipment of Brazil nuts, at the 
Riberalta Airport, in the remote jungle country on the Beni River. 


construction of this road deep in the 
Amazon jungles at high cost in human 
life and toil emphasizes the basic fact 
about transportation in the Amazon 
Basin. The mighty river itself and its 
numerous tributaries have been the 
main avenues of travel and trade. 


Flying Over “Lost Worlds” 


Meanwhile, since the peak of the first 
Amazon rubber boom, the airplane has 
become a swift carrier of passenger and 
freight. Today the airplane aids man 
in his struggle against the jungle. By 
new air routes from the United States, 
one flies over the green roofs of the for- 
ests to the capital of the Amazon rubber 
country, Manaos, at the junction with 
the Rio Negro, 1,000 miles upstream. 

I made this sky trip to Manaos in 2 
days. Straight over jungle buttes, dense 
forests with outcroppings of granite 
cliffs which looked like Conan Doyle’s 
Lost World, flew the transport plane. 
With the aid of radio bearings we navi- 
gated the uncharted sea of forests, 
through stretches of tumbling clouds, 
until finally the plane dropped down to 
the dark waters of the Rio Negro at 
Manaos. 

And, in the capital of the Amazon 
rubber country, we sensed the stir of 
the new bSattle to get rubber from the 
jungle and to make the Amazon frontier 
yield to the will of determined men. 


Vigorous Activity at Manaos 


At Manacs the drive for rubber brings 
into focus the inter-American aspects of 


this great enterprise. Here, at the docks 
to meet us, were representatives of 
United States agencies working closely 
with Brazilian organizations. These in- 
clude indispensable organizations of 
health services and food supplies for the 
army of tappers who will be required for 
increased rubber production. At the 


Manaos dock were Reid Chambers, in 
charge of the U. S. Rubber Development 
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Corporation’s work in the Amazon; Dr. 
George M. Saunders, in charge of health 
and sanitation work for the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs; Dr. Kenneth C. 
Waddell, formerly of the Ford rubber 
plantations in Brazil, now aiding Dr. 
Saunders in the Amazon health work; 
Ken Kadow and Ted Haack, also rep- 
resentatives of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, working with Brazil- 
ians on food supply. And there were 
others from the United States, working 
side by side with Brazilians in the battle 
of the Amazon. These doctors, engi- 
neers, and agriculturists are the spear- 
head of the large forces of men who will 
be needed if we are to get any substan- 
tial supply of rubber from the Amazon. 


Is the “Promise” to Come True? 


For the Amazon presents a Manpower 
problem as compelling as the manpower 
problem on our own production fronts 
in the United States and on the fighting 
fronts overseas. Every extra ton of rub- 
ber from the Amazon requires an addi- 
tional man or two for the trails to the 
scattered wild trees, for the handling 
and shipment of the rubber to ports 
downstream. Without men to tap the 
wild trees and to move the rubber, the 
Amazon Basin will remain what it has 
always been—a land of promise. Now 
the urgent need for rubber is bringing 
men into the Amazon, thousands of 
them. But still unanswered is the old 
question of whether this last great fron- 
tier of the Americas at last is to be tamed 
by man, with the aid of modern medicine 
and sanitation, organized food supply, 
and the jungle-vaulting airplane. 

From Belem, at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, to Manaos and Porto Velho you will 
hear men debating the question: Is the 
promise of the Amazon about to come 
true? As a newcomer, I listened to the 
oldtimers of the Amazon discuss this 
question. With my own eyes, I could 
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Today’s spirit of the Amazon—vigor and enthusiasm, looking ahead to definite goals. This 
is a group of rubber workers, ready to start for a field of new activity 
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see the obvious difficulties of coloniza- 
tion: the forests, the flooded lowlands, 
the rise and fall of the rivers, the rainy 
season, the difficulties of transportation 
and food supply, malaria. At the same 
time, I knew that the forests, besides 
rubber, held large reserves of vegetable 
oils, edible nuts, hardwoods. I listened 
to claims of the Amazon boosters that 
there are mineral reserves and stretches 
of good land suitable for agriculture. I 
heard the argument that once men began 
to move into the Amazon in larger num- 
bers and to make the forest yield their 
natural wealth, agriculture would follow 
and provide food for the increased pop- 
ulation. 

History will decide this debate. Mean- 
time, the drive for rubber goes on. 


Vast Programs Under Way 


The quest for rubber has brought the 
greatest health and food-supply pro- 
grams yet attempted in the Amazon. In 
this work the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, an agency of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, is cooperating with special agen- 
cies set up by Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador. In all these countries 
organization of health services proceeds 
in the vanguard of the Amazon rubber 
development. It is an inter-American 
undertaking to which the Amazon Basin 
countries and the United States contrib- 
ute funds, doctors, sanitary engineers, 
workers, and materials toward the com- 
mon goal of making the rubber country 
more habitable for man. 

Malaria, especially, menaces human 
life in the Amazon. Here the mosquito 
is a more dangerous foe of man than 
bullets. Malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
breed in stagnant pools left by receding 
waters of the Amazon floods. Energetic 
sanitation measures can make centers of 
habitation in the Tropics fairly secure 
against the ravages of malaria. On the 
grandiose scale of the Amazon Basin, ma- 
laria control is a health problem of the 
first dimension. That explains in part 
why the Rio de Janeiro Conference rec- 
ommended special cooperative health 
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Family of rubber worker awaiting transportation up the great river. The health of these 
people forms one of the basic factors in today’s “battle of the Amazon.” 


measures to support economic develop- 
ment of hemisphere resources. 











This is the busy port of Manaos, far up the Amazon. 
boats, small craft, seaplanes. 
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Today this port is jammed with river 


Work Well Advanced 


In the Amazon, I found the health and 
sanitation work well advanced. It be- 
gan last year, soon after the Rio Con- 
ference. Dr. Saunders and his aides 
went to Brazil in the spring of 1942 to 
work with Brazilian health authorities on 
the Amazon project. Now 20 medical 
posts have been opened for treatment of 
the sick. The Amazon work involves the 
establishment of a chain of hospitals, 
medical centers, sanitation works run- 
ning from Belem, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, to the forested lowlands east of 
the Andes in Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia. 

Already in remote reaches of the Ama- 
zon ply launches which operate as float- 
ing dispensaries carrying doctors, nurses, 
and medical supplies to the rubber work- 
ers and their families who live far off the 
beaten paths of civilization. 

By the end of 1943 Brazil’s SESP, a 
special agency set up for the health and 
sanitation work, expects to have a total 
of 50 infirmaries in operation in the 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Building Brazil— 


Part 2: Construction in the Service of Industrialization 


By Les Ross, Press Division, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


HE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL PROJECT 

now under construction in Brazil is 
the National Steel Mill. It is located 
at Volta Redonda in the State of Rio 
de Janeiro near the border of Minas 
Gerais, about 90 miles from Rio de 
Janeiro and 220 miles from Sao Paulo. 
The plant is expected to produce 300,000 
tons of steel and 50,000 tons of pig iron 
annually, which would amount to about 
half of Brazil’s past annual steel require- 
ments. The new plant will have two 
open-hearth steel furnaces and six blast 
furnaces capable of handling 800 tons of 
ore daily, and using 150 tons of coke pro- 
duced from coal obtained from the State 
of Santa Catarina. The plant will also 
produce as byproducts sulfate of am- 
monia, toluol, benzol, heavy and light 
oils, tar, and basic products for chemical 
industries. 


Achievements at Volta Redonda 


The United States is at present pro- 
viding the Volta Redonda steel plant 
with materials for constructing the blast 
furnaces, coke ovens, open-hearth fur- 
naces, and rolling mills, along with other 
equipment. 

Volta Redonda is south of the Serra do 
Mar and is served by a main line of the 


is now generating. 


Central Railroad of Brazil. The plant 
site is comparatively level despite the 
hilly nature of the region. The mill is 
close by the Paraiba River, which will 
provide an ample supply of water. The 
plant will have an over-all length of 
about 3 miles. 

On the side of the valley slope above it, 
the model town of Volta Redonda is be- 
ing built, with preliminary facilities for 
housing 10,000 persons. As the steel mill 
will employ about 4,000 workers, it is ex- 
pected that the community will be fully 
occupied from the start. 

President Getulio Vargas is taking a 
personal interest in making Volta Re- 
donda a show place, and it is being con- 
structed accordingly. The town has been 
laid out with curving streets, fine plazas 
and park areas, and landscaping will be 
carefully planned. The town will be pro- 
vided with electricity, gas, and treated 
water. Public buildings will include 
schools, a 100-room hotel, churches, and 
a motion-picture theater, a public hall, 
a club, a restaurant, and a day nursery. 

The modern steel and iron smelting 
plant at Volta Redonda will aid enor- 
mously in developing existing small 
plants and will pave the way for Brazil’s 
further industrial progress. 








Courtesy Pan American Union 
Brazilian silk mill—typical of the new construction which rapidly spreading industrialization 


Developing Itabira’s Iron 


Brazil’s industrial expansion will be 
further augmented by a _ $14,000,000 
credit provided by the United States and 
repayable in 25 years, for the purpose of 
exploiting the high-grade iron ore of the 
Itabira mines, believed to constitute the 
largest single deposit of iron in the world. 

Under this agreement, recently signed 
by Brazil’s Minister of Finance and the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
the credit is given to the Vale do Rio 
Doce Co., the Brazilian corporation which 
took over the iron-mine operations from 
British interests, to step up development 
of the famed deposits. Brazil, to date, 
has contributed approximately $10,000,- 
000 toward this project, making an ag- 
gregate allocation of about $24,000,000 
for this work. This accord will provide 
the United States and British steel in- 
dustries with high-grade iron ores. 
Thus Brazilian reserves will be the largest 
source of iron available to the United 
Nations to offset the loss to the Axis of 
high-grade ores in Sweden, France, and 
the U. S. S. R. 

Some of the Itabira ore is also ex- 
pected to be used for Brazil’s own future 
steel requirements. The shipping short- 
age in particular has made it urgent that 
Brazil increase its self-sufficiency in such 
basic items as steel so that the country 
may proceed with the development of its 
gigantic resources of raw materials. 

The Brazilian reserve has been esti- 
mated to amount to nearly 25 percent of 
the world’s known iron ores. The largest 
ore bodies, running into billions of tons, 
lie chiefly in the area drained by the 
headwaters of the Rio Doce in the State 
of Minas Gerais. Surface ore bodies are 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet long and as much 
as several hundred feet wide. They are 
massive, compact deposits, containing 
from 67 to 69 percent of iron, or some 
10 percent more than the deposits of the 
Mesabi iron-ore mines that furnish the 
bulk of the ore for the United States 
iron and steel industry. 


To Transport the Ore 


The ore mined in Itabira will be trano 
ported by railroad to the Atlantic pore 
of Vitoria for export. A special con- 
veyor belt that can load four vessels 
simultaneously and handle 7,000 tons 4 
day has been constructed at that port. 
Part of the $14,000,000 credit for the 
Itabira mine development is to be spent 
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At Belem: Old structures being converted to modern quarters. 


on rehabilitating the equipment of the 
350-mile Vitoria-Minas Railroad and im- 
proving the port facilities at Vitoria so 
that 1,500,000 tons of iron ore annually 
may be moved from Itabira by the end 
of next year, with progressive increases 
thereafter. The Vitoria-Minas Railroad 
connects with the Central Railroad of 
Brazil, and also with the Leopoldina 
Railroad in Minas Gerais. The Bahia- 
Minas Railroad also is expected to be 
connected with the Vitoria-Minas Rail- 
road. 


For Brazil’s Armed Forces 


During the period between 1930 and 
1940 other types of construction, exclu- 
sive of civilian work, have been achieved. 
These include the building of 57 new 
barracks for the armed forces, 11 hospi- 
tals, 90 pavilions, 25 warehouses, 19 
military villages, and 37 miscellaneous 
projects, including a technical school for 
the Army, a school of physical educa- 
tion, a school for motorized forces, an 
aeronautical school, as well as other mili- 
tary establishments. 

Since 1930 the Brazilian Government 
also has remodeled, enlarged, and re- 
equipped its munitions industries. The 
results of these activities are exemplified 
by the arsenal in Rio de Janeiro, which 
today is two and one-half times as large 
as, and more efficient than, formerly. 
Other munitions industries throughout 
Brazil show proportionate improve- 
ment, both in efficiency and in produc- 
tion. 


Railroads and Highways 


The key to Brazil’s industrial future 
is transportation, and in this field the 
administration has not been idle. 

During the period between 1930 and 
1940, 1,060 miles of railroad were built 
by the Army, as well as approximately 
1,250 miles of highways. In addition, 
Civilian works built 812 miles of railroads. 
All in all, roads and highways have in- 
creased from 70,797 miles in 1930 to 143,- 


328 miles in 1940, more than doubling the 
mileage constructed prior to 1930. Also, 
934 major bridges were built between 
1930 and 1940. 

In the highway developments, Brazil’s 
Federal and State highway programs are 
coordinated under a national plan, which 
is designed eventually to make all parts 
of the country accessible through a net- 
work of first-class roads. 

Brazil’s Central Railroad between Rio 
and Volta Redonda and the Sorocabana 
Railway System is now in process of elec- 
trification with the aid of United States 
credits. It is hoped that extension of 
this work throughout the length of the 
rail line will be undertaken to make one 
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of the finest rail lines in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Building for the Air Age 


Considering the rugged topography in 
Brazil, the importance that air transport 
will play in Brazil’s future is apparent. 
Brazil began to organize and develop its 
own aircraft-manufacturing industry in 
1935. Since then scores of planes have 
been built by the Fabrica Brasileira de 
Avioes in Rio de Janeiro. These planes 
are used by Brazil’s military air forces. 
A modern forward stride in Brazil’s air 
power is the erection of an airplane- 
motor plant, known as the Fabrica 
Nacional de Motores, now being built 
near Rio de Janeiro under the able guid- 
ance of General Antonio Guedes Muniz. 
The Government has obtained a license 
to build United States Wright Whirlwind 
motors at this plant. The buildings, 
with 180,000 square feet of floor space, 
will include a machine shop, factory of- 
fices, a foundry, a heat-treating plant, 
eight soundproof test cells, and a recep- 
tion center with a clinic for the 500 work- 
ers and their families. A modern com- 
munity for workers and their families 
will be constructed near the plant. 

Brazil for many years has had an ex- 
ceedingly lively interest in aviation. 
Among its prominent pioneer aviators 
are men such as Bartholomew de Gez- 
mao, who experimented with balloons at 
a very early period in the development of 
lighter-than-air craft, and Brazil’s great 
air pioneer, Alberto dos Santos Dumont. 
Santos Dumont’s remarkable work in the 
field of aerodynamics was contemporary 
with the work of the Wright brothers. 

Brazil’s air routes, since 1929, when 
they totaled 4,529 miles, have been 
lengthened to approximately 40,000 miles. 
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Elevator between harbor section and upper Sao Salvador (Baia). 
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Rio de Janeiro’s air-transport terminal—symbo] of the ultra-modern, constructive forces 


in Brazil. 


Some Splendid Airports 


It is no secret that Brazil possesses 
what is reputed to be the largest airport 
in the world at Natal. An indication of 
aviation activities in Brazil is contained 
in a statement made by Brazil’s Civil 
Aeronautics Department. According to 
this report, 17,482 planes landed at or 
took off from the Santos Dumont Airport 
at Rio de Janeiro during the first 8 
months of 1941. 

Some world travelers proclaim Rio’s 
ultramodern Santos Dumont Airport 
“the world’s most centrally located air- 
port.” Air travelers who arrive at the 
field either by land plane or seaplane 
can reach the business center of Rio in 
a 5-minute walk. Few important cities 
in the world have such well-located air- 
port facilities. The airport was built in 
characteristic Brazilian fashion—they 
simply pushed a mountain into Guana- 
bara Bay (Rio’s harbor) and flattened it 
out to make one of the finest airports in 
the world. 


Advances in Realm of Radto 


In the field of radio, from 80 radio 
stations in 1930 the number has risen un- 
til there are now about 130 principal 
transmitting stations, plus 64 private 
transmitters. 

Professor E. Roquette Pinto is Brazil’s 
radio pioneer. Radio development began 
in Brazil 20 years ago, and since 1930 the 
progress of radio communication has 
been of special interest to the Vargas 
government. It was felt that radio could 
be a tremendous force for the mobiliza- 
tion of national energies and for unifying 
the vast nation which has many of its 
citizens deep in the interior with no com- 
munication possible except radio. 

Recently the Brazilian Federal Council 
of Foreign Trade made a study of the 
radio field and adopted measures to set 
up a permanent organization within the 
Office of the Coordinator of Economic 
Mobilization to take charge of develop- 
ment of the electrical-communications 
industry, to meet the problems arising 
from the present war situation and to 
keep an eye on the future. This organi- 
zation is to cooperate with military and 
civilian communication authorities to 


aid in orienting this activity and to pro- 
vide urgently needed equipment for the 
radio industry. The new organization 
also intends to stimulate development of 
new business in the field of communi- 
cations. 


Health-Campaign Construction 


To consummate the vast program of 
industrialization which Brazil has set for 
itself, measures for health and sanitation 
are most necessary adjuncts. In further- 
ance of this task, the Brazilians have 
built 38 health units, including leprosy 
hospitals, 12 tuberculosis sanitariums 
with a capacity of 4,200 beds, as well as 
numerous other hygiene centers and 
hospitals to fight malaria and other 
ciseases. 


Vast Reclamation Project 


The Government also has embarked 
on a reclamation and restoration project 
covering 10,025 square miles, or about 40 
percent of the area of the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, which had been abandoned to 
floodwaters and malaria. Since 1891 
various Brazilian administrations had 
unsuccessfully tried to restore this low- 
lying territory, known as the Baixada 
Fluminense marshlands, to its former 
prosperity. However, since 1930 the 
Government, under President Getulio 
Vargas, using new and improved meth- 
ods, has successfully carried out this 
enormous reclamation project. In a 4- 
year period almost 5,000 square miles 
have been reclaimed. It is expected that 
in a few more years the entire project 
will be completed and that this region 
will assume the functions of a granary 
for the capital city. 

Any visitor to the Baixada Fluminense 
can see that this will be one of the rich- 
est garden patches in all the Americas. 
Its soil has been gathered for centuries 
by the rivers from the mountains behind. 
This skimmed topsoil has been held in 
the sluggish swamps of the Baixada, 
where it has mixed with rotting masses 
of vegetation. When drained by canals, 
this soil will grow almost any kind of 
crop. 

It is expected that when the project is 
completed hundreds of thousands of peo- 
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ple will be able to make a living on it as 
small farmers. The permanent charac- 
ter of the reclamation project is a guar- 
anty that the old mistakes will not be 
repeated, and never again will these fer- 
tile lands revert to their former condi- 
tion of an abandoned malarial swamp. 

The significance of this project may 
well be judged in relation to the highly 
publicized, but much smaller, reclama- 
tion of the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
which the boastful Mussolini displayed 
to foreign visitors as one of the justifica- 
tions for his regime. The Baixada Flu- 
minense project is about four times the 
size of the Pontine marshes. 


Benefits for “the Northeast’ 


In the northeastern States near the 
“bulge” of Brazil facing Dakar, economic 
as well as defense developments are pro- 
ceeding. This Brazilian northeast sec- 
tion of territory is greater in extent than 
many European countries. There are 
about 6,000,000 people in the area, and in 
the past there have been migrations away 
from this region because of periodic 
droughts. Even with this one great dis- 
advantage, the region has numerous 
good features, with a dry and agreeable 
climate. 

A Bureau of Drought Control for that 
area was established in 1909. Six years 
ago the Bureau began the construction 
of a system of large dams to impound 
river waters for irrigation purposes. 
Now a large chain of artificial lakes is 
refreshing the parched lands of the 
northeast. Up to 1939 the Bureau, in co- 
operation with the ranchers, had built 
private dams with a combined capacity 
of 260,000,000 cubic meters; in addition, 
the Government has constructed 29 pub- 
lic dams, which have created enormous 
lakes capable of defying the longest 
droughts. The greatest of them all is 
the artificial lake of “Oros,” still under 
construction, which is larger than Gua- 
nabara Bay and is calculated to hold 
more than 4,000,000,000 cubic meters of 
water. Guanabara Bay has been reputed 
to be capable of containing within its im- 
mense expanse all the navies of the 
world. 

These large dams have been supple- 
mented by smaller dams and deep wells. 
Recent figures show a total building of 
265 dams and more than 2.000 wells, 
along with six networks (13,500 miles) of 
irrigation canals, which irrigate an area 
of 50,000 square miles. 


“Economic Revolution’ Seen 


It has been necessary to teach the in- 
habitants of this region techniques of ir- 
rigation farming, to provide guidance in 
the development of suitable crops, and to 
build an extensive system of 2,253 miles 
of excellent roads. 

The value of this rehabilitation pro- 
gram is indicated by the importance of 
the products in this region. These prod- 
ucts include vegetable oils and waxes, 
materials that are now vitally important. 

The Minister of Agriculture recently 
completed an inspection of conditions in 
this region and reported that he foresaw 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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Mexican Petroleum Industry 


Prepared by the Industrial Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


OMESTIC SALES of petroleum prod- 
ucts within Mexico have increased 
steadily in recent years, but exports of 
surplus oil output, still a very important 
factor in the Mexican petroleum indus- 
try, have declined. The war has cut off 
important foreign markets, and tanker 
capacity has been reduced by U-boat ac- 
tion; as a result, production of oil in 
Mexico has been curtailed. Believing 
that reduction in over-all demand is only 
temporary, however, the industry is pro- 
ceeding with a program of expanding its 
exploration operations and extending 
distribution facilities, 


Production in 1942 was 32,955,000 bar- 
rels, a Sharp decline from the 1941 total 
of 41,160,000 barrels, according to figures 
given in a report by Senor Efrain 
Buenrostro, General Manager of Petrol- 
eos Mexicanos, official organization of the 
Mexican Government, popularly known 
as “Pemex.” The report reviews activi- 
ties of the Mexican petroleum industry 
since the acreage and plants of various 
companies were nationalized in 1938. 


Salient Conditions Today 


Mexico’s present oil reserves are esti- 
mated conservatively at 750,000,000 bar- 
rels. The properties, states the report, 
have been administered with the ob- 
jectives of conserving known petroleum 
reserves and of exploiting them accord- 
ing to established techniques of the in- 
dustry. Exploring for new oil strata to 
replace current extraction and to aug- 
ment future potential production is also 
prominent among the administrative 
agenda. 

Difficulties in obtaining equipment 
have persisted since 1938. These have 
been eased in the past 2 years by action 
of the United States in conceding priori- 
ties that have permitted Petroleos Mexi- 
canos to secure important amounts of 
equipment necessary for operation and 
maintenance. Through this assistance, 
the company can report the sinking of 91 
wells in various parts of the country over 
the last 5 years. Of this number, 54 
yielded petroleum. 

During 1943, Pemex’s program calls for 
54 new drilling operations, and explora- 
tory work not only in recognition zones 
but even in new regions such as that west 
of Faja de Oro, Chicontepec, and south of 
Poza Rica to the eastern Sierra Madre 
and in Tabasco; also along the Pacific 
Coast of Lower California, Sonora, and 
Sinaloa and in the northeastern part of 
the country in Nuevo Leon and Tama- 
ulipas. 
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Progress in Refining Branch 


The condition of processing equipment 
in the refining branch of the industry has 
not only been maintained, but new ca- 
pacity has been added, the official report 
says. Asinstances of activity the follow- 
ing improvements are cited: 

Installation of new cracking towers in 
various refineries; 

Replacement of the obsolete asphalt 
plant at Ciudad Madero by a modern 
one; 

Adaptation of an old gasoline treating 
plant at Ciudad Madero to obtain a high- 
octane product; 

Installation of two new heaters of 
10,000-barrel capacity each at the Mina- 
titlan, refinery, replacing 10 obsolete 
heaters; 

Acquisition of three modern boilers at 
the same refinery to replace boilers in 
operation over 30 years; 

New construction at Bella Vista to in- 
crease refining capacity, based on plans 
prepared exclusively by Pemex experts; 

Planning and construction by Mexican 
technicians of a plant to produce tetra- 
ethyl fluid. 

Present refining capacity is stated to be 
150,000 barrels a day, compared with 
120,000 barrels refined daily in 1938. 


It is planned to place the Mexican 
petroleum industry on a par with that in 
the most advanced oil-producing and re- 
fining nations of the world. The pro- 
gram calls for modernization and con- 
centration of refineries to a point where 
they can cope with both internal and for- 
eign demands. Also, it is proposed to 
acquire equipment to obtain valuable by- 
products, unobtainable with present 
equipment. 


Distribution Facilities 


Progress in the distribution field is 
also described in the report mentioned. 
Pipe-line facilities have been increased 
by 135,000 barrels daily. The capacity 
of the Poza Rica-Azcapotzalco pipe 
line has been increased from 15,000 to 
22,500 barrels daily, the Poza Rica-Tux- 
pan pipe line from 20,000 to 125,000 
barrels daily, and the Poza Rica-Tam- 
pico pipe line from 40,000 to 63,000 bar- 
rels daily. It is proposed further to am- 
plify the Poza Rica-Azcapotzalco pipe 
line to 37,500 barrels daily. 

Tank cars now in use number 1,419, 
whereas at the time of nationalization 
there were 771. The company has 530 
tank trucks at present; in 1938 a total 
of 458 were in operation. 

Storage capacity has been increased 
from 1,397,169 barrels to 1,725,786 bar- 

(Continued on p. 32) 





Courtesy Pan American Union: 
Loading Mexican petroleum products on the Panuco River at Tampico. 
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By Mary B. MacKrut, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ISTANCES ARE GREAT in Argen- 
tina, so there are splendid oppor- 
tunities for reducing travel time through 
aviation; likewise, cargo is playing an 
important part in the growth of air 
transportation. Argentina, with 1,080,- 
000 square miles of area, is 13 times as 
large as Great Britain and about 38 per- 
cent as large as continental United 
States. From north to south the length 
is 2,250 miles, and the greatest breadth 
is 900 miles from the Andes to the At- 
lantic—thus, obviously, the airplane can 
resolve many transport problems 
Each republic of South America, with 
the exception of Paraguay, has one or 
more domestic air lines. Argentina, with 
four domestic and four inter-regiona} 
systems, ranks third among the coun- 
tries of the southern continent in the 
number of unduplicated route miles, as 
it has 5,604 miles serving its commerce. 
Argentina also stands third in the total 
of scheduled miles flown each week, the 
average distances traveled aggregating 
33,194 miles. Thus this Republic has a 
fair percentage of South America’s 70,123 
unduplicated route miles of air systems, 
and of the 343,592 scheduled miles ordi- 
narily flown each week by air lines oper- 
ating below Panama’s south borders. 


Big Gains in 1942 


Civil aviation operations in Argentina 
in 1942 showed a decided increase in kil- 
ometers flown and in the weight of ex- 
press carried. Kilometers flown totaled 
2,247,335; hours flown, 9,627; number of 
trips, 4,488; mumber of passengers, 
55,014; mail kilograms, 78,968; and ex- 
press kilograms, 210,518. 

Comparative figures for 1941 were 110,- 
345 kilometers flown, 9,148 hours flown, 
5,138 trips, 55,093 passengers, 108,546 kil- 
ograms of mail, and 143,978 kilograms of 
express. The kilometers and flight hours 
cover only Argentine territory. 


Buenos Aires the Center 


Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina, the 
largest city in the Southern Hemisphere, 
is the center of the Republic’s aviation 
activities. Here are centered 8 large 
companies which service Argentina’s 13,- 
500,000 people by making connections 
with other air lines and affiliates. Scat- 
tered throughout the country are 35 
cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants, 
nearly all linked with the capital by air, 
through the facilities of El Moron Air- 
port. 

A central airport for Buenos Aires, 
costing approximately 60,000,000 pesos 
and requiring 8 years to build, is pro- 
jected to handle traffic. Two supple- 
mentary airports to meet air needs for 
the south and west zones of the capital, 
now the sixth largest city in the world, 
are also under consideration. 
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Courtesy Pan American Airways 


Argentina’s domestic air lines connect with the great inter-regional systems of the Western 


Hemisphere. 


Argentina’s 


AIR LINES 


Companies Operating 


Among the companies operating lines 
in Argentina are the Aeroposta Argen- 
tina (Aeroposta) ; Corporacién Sudamer- 
icana de Servicios Aereos (Corporacién) ; 
Lineas Aereas del Estado (LASO): 
Sociedad Argentina de Navegacién Aerea 
(SANA); Pan American Airways (PAA); 
and Pan American-Grace Airways 
(PANAGRA). 

Buenos Aires has connections also with 
Montevideo through Compafia Aeronau- 
tica Uruguaya (CAUSA) and by Servicos 
Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul with Porto Alegre. 

Pan American Airways also has a di- 
rect route north to Asuncion, the capital 
of Paraguay. Buenos Aires is the air- 
head for the east-and-north route of 
Pan American, Airways and the west- 
and-north route of Pan American-Grace 
Airways to United States airports. 


Domestic Air Lines 


The Aeroposta Argentina, S. A., airline 
Started operations as early as 1931 under 


the guidance of the Compagnie Générale 
Aeropostale. The Syndicato Condor took 
over the controlling interest later, but 
today Aeroposta is officially an Argen- 
tine concern, and its operations are con- 
fined within the country. 

Routes now operating are from Buenos 
Aires along the east coast touching 
Bahia Blanca, Carmen de Patagones, 
Trelew, Comodoro Rivadavia, Puerto 
Deseado, San Julian, Santa Cruz, Rio 
Gallegos, Rio Grande—a route of 1,583 
miles, with services twice weekly. 

Italian financiers with aeronautical in- 
terests started Corporacién Sud Ameri- 
cana de Servicios Aereos in 1939. Today 
this line is officially rated as an Argen- 
tine company with a Government subsidy 
and local capital. The operating person- 
nel is Argentine. In 1941 it opened a 
new service from Buenos Aires up the 
River Parana via Santa Fe and Cor- 
rientes, up the River Paraguay to Asun- 
cion (Paraguay). Routes now operating 
are Buenos Aires to Montevideo, 125 
miles, four services weekly; Buenos 
Aires-Santa Fe—Barranqueros—Formosa- 
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Asuncion, 735 miles, two services weekly. 
The corporation has its own passenger 
terminal at the airport in Buenos Aires. 

Lineas Aereas del Estado (LASO) be- 
gan operations in 1940 in Argentine ter- 
ritory only, a 960-mile weekly service 
from Buenos Aires to Santa Rosa, Neu- 
quen, Bariloche, and Esquel. 

Sociedad Argentina de Navegacién 
Aerea (SANA) was formed in June 1940 
to give a scheduled service between 
Buenos Aires and Colonia, Uruguay, 
across the River Plate, and now main- 
tains a daily (except Sunday) service 
over this 35-mile route. 

Several other companies—Italian, 
German, French—have been discontin- 
ued or absorbed by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. 


Service to United States 


Argentina’s air-mindedness is inter- 
national as well as domestic. Two daily 
air services are in operation by Pan 
American Airways between the United 
States and Argentina, carrying mail, car- 
go, and passengers. 

For example, an airplane of the Pan 
American Airways leaves Buenos Aires 
on a Wednesday morning at 7 a. m., and 
arrives in New York Sunday at 5:45 p. 
m., requiring 4 days, 10 hours, and 45 
minutes around the eastern coast line of 
Brazil. A Pan American-Grace airplane 
leaves Buenos Aires at 8 a. m. on a Wed- 
nesday morning, operating by way of the 
west coast of South America, and it takes 
only about 1 hour longer for this plane 
to reach New York than is the case with 
the east-coast plane. 

Both of these schedules are day flying, 
and four overnight stops are made; night 
flying is scheduled for the near future. 

From Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, is a flight of approximately 7 
hours—compared with surface travel of 
6 days. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, in addi- 
tion to the regular trunk-line service 
down the west coast of South America, 
placed an extra passenger and mail serv- 
ice in operation between Buenos Aires 
and the United States on September 6, 
1942, via the Pacific coast. This service 
operates over a new route which links 
Buenos Aires with Cordoba, Tucuman, 
and Salta, Argentina, and with Antofa- 
gasta, Chile, proceeding northward with 
stops at the main cities en route. This 
provides a triweekly service between 
Buenos Aires and north Argentina over 
a trans-Andean route, to contribute to 
the development of traffic between Salta 
and Antofagasta and to relieve traffic on 
the more southerly route between Santi- 
ago and Buenos Aires. 

Today, at Buenos Aires, Pan American 
Airways has three arrivals and three 
departures daily, and Pan American- 
Grace has two arrivals and two depar- 
tures daily. 


New “Aerial Boxcar’ Route 


Recently Pan American-Grace Airways 
inaugurated what has been termed the 
“longest commercial sky-freight line in 
the world” which stretches from the 
Canal Zone to Buenos Aires, a distance 
of 5,300 miles. While the intent was to 
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have this an exclusive freight route com- 
parable with the tramp steamers that 
make long hauls of cargo, passengers 
(as is the case with that ocean trans- 
portation medium) are not “turned 
down” when the space permits carrying 
them. 

Pan American-Grace Airways is rep- 
resented locally in Argentina by Com- 
panhia de Aviaci6n Pan American, an 
affiliate of Pan American Airways, Pan 
American-Grace operates through serv- 
ice from Buenos Aires to Peru, north- 
westerly to Cordoba, Tucuman, Salta in 
Argentina, northerly to Uyuni, Oruro, 
and La Paz in Bolivia, to join with inter- 
national connections north to Balboa, 
Canal Zone. 

Through services are provided from 
Argentina to Chile from Buenos Aires 
to Cordoba and southwesterly to Men- 
doza and Santiago de Chile where the 
airplane flies northerly to Antofagasta 
and Arica, Arequipa, Lima, and other 
ports and western stops en route to the 
Canal Zone, 


Manufacturing Activities 


The Argentine Government, as early 
as 1927, established an Army aircraft 
factory in Cordoba, and has built a num- 
ber of fairly high-powered engines. 
However, Argentina has not as yet built 
up an aircraft industry comparable with 
that developed in many nations now en- 
gaged in military activities. 





Building Brazil 


(Continued from p. 8) 


extensive developments there within a 
few years that “will work an economic 
revolution in the northern part of 
Brazil.” 

With the building of large and small 
dams, irrigation canals, drilling of water 
wells, the building of railroads and high- 
ways, and the increase in agricultural 
activity and animal husbandry, Brazil 
confidently looks forward to the trans- 
formation of this northeastern region. 
Brazil hopes to give greater economic 
stability to the inhabitants by guaran- 
teeing them against the scourge of 
drought and giving them greater facili- 
ties of contact with the coast and other 
centers of production and distribution. 


More Food Needed 


Under an arrangement between Bra- 
zilian authorities and the Institute of In- 
ter-American Affairs, an agency of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, joint action has been started 
to increase the food supply in Brazilian 
areas of strategic production and de- 
fense. To this end the United States 
and Brazil have set up with equal con- 
tributions a fund of $4,000,000 for the 
program. Both countries also have 
assigned technicians to the work (see 
also the article “Battle of the Amazon,” 
beginning on p. 3 of this issue). 

The area embraces 13 States covering 
all of northern Brazil and the Amazon 
Basin, where wartime dislocations and 
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shifts of population for mobilization of 
strategic resources have given rise to 
acute problems of food supply. 

Emphasis is being placed on increasing 
crops of beans, corn, mandioca, yams, 
garden produce, fruits, and peanuts. 
Seed fertilizer, garden tools, and insec- 
ticides are to be distributed. Technical 
assistance also will be available. When 
farmers need _ short-term financing, 
funds will be supplied. Cooperatives or 
States will make loans without interest. 
Small-farm operators will be supplied 
with necessary transportation facilities. 
Large operators will be afforded use of 
the necessary machinery where such fa- 
cilities are lacking. 


Drainage Program at Belem 


Another project in the northern region 
of Brazil is the vast drainage program 
that has been started to protect Belem, 
gateway to the Amazon, from the flood- 
waters of the river and make it a more 
healthful city. A huge dike is being built 
around three sides of the city along a 
course that has been cut out of the 
jungle. The dike will be an earthen em- 
bankment high enough to cope with the 
worst floodwaters on record. In the dike 
there will be floodgates which will close 
automatically when the tide rises and 
open when the tide is low to release any 
water that has accumulated in the city 
during one of the frequent tropical 
showers. 

Engineers and doctors working on the 
project predict that it will be a model for 
similar undertakings throughout the 
Amazon Valley. 


Broad Implications 


Brazil undoubtedly will emerge from 
the war period with a better-balanced 
economy, stronger industry, and will 
perhaps be somewhat less dependent 
upon foreign countries as a buyer and 
seller. With industrialization and eco- 
nomic diversification progressing rap- 
idly, Brazil’s domestic self-sufficiency is 
increasing. This does not, of course, 
mean that the total of Brazil’s external 
trade will decrease. However, the com- 
position of the trade and its direction 
will probably change so that a greater 
volume of intra-South American trade 
will develop, with Brazil exporting more 
of its manufactured, goods to the other 
American republics while importing 
from those countries raw materials 
which Brazil formerly obtained from 
more distant sources. 

Brazil’s industrial production is con- 
stantly gaining in relation to its agri- 
cultural economy. Brazil still has an 
enormous field ahead for industrial ex- 
pansion. An indication of how much 
remains to be done can be gained by 
comparing United States per-capita con- 
sumption of steel and iron products—880 
pounds—with Brazil’s per-capita con- 
sumption of 22 pounds. 

Brazil hopes to reach a phase of bal- 
anced economic progress, thus breaking 
away from the condition of relative eco- 
nomic dependency built around an econ- 
omy of exclusive production of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 
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Afghanistan 


Economic Conditions 


New Measures Enacted to Promote In- 
dustrialization.—_New measures to fur- 
ther the program of industrialization to 
which the country is committed have be- 
come effective in Afghanistan during the 
past 2 years, according to information 
published in the International Labour 
Review for May 1943, as taken from the 
Afghan publication “Madjalleh Egtes- 
sad” for March-April and April-May 
1942. The Ministry of National Economy 
is entrusted with responsibility for the 
enforcement of these measures. 

The measures take the form of the fol- 
lowing concessions to industrial under- 
takings operated by mechanical power 
amounting to not less than 10 horsepower 
and employing no fewer than 10 persons, 
and to handicraft undertakings with no 
fewer than 10 workers: 

Grants of land for the purpose of en- 
larging the enterprises or effecting im- 
provements therein at concession rates 
with facilities for payment over a period 
of 10 years in urban areas and free of 
cost in other areas; exemption from all 
taxes on the land so granted; exemption 
from customs duty on the machinery 
and other accessories imported from 
abroad; grants of loans on favorable 
terms by the National Bank; exemption 
from duty on exports of articles manu- 
factured by the enterprises; preferen- 
tial treatment for such articles in respect 
of Government purchases, on condition 
that Government enterprises are not en- 
gaged in the same business; protective 
measures in relation to these enterprises, 
and the services of Government technical 
consultants and experts. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Financing of Imports in Free Market 
Eliminated.—On April 19 the Central 
Bank issued a circular requiring im- 
porters in Argentina who bring in prod- 
ucts under Form 105 (17 pesos to the 
pound sterling) to secure covering ex- 
change in the official market rather than 
the free. Formerly importers of such 
products had the option of covering 
through either the official or the free 
market. The recent decline in the free- 
market rate would impel importers to 
cover in that market if the April 19 cir- 
cular did not prevent them from doing 
so. 

Control of Capital Imports—On May 
12 the Central Bank issued a circular 


containing regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the decree of April 20. This 
decree blocked funds entering Argentina 
from all countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and subjected them to general 
licenses, which will be in the form of 
bank directives. 

This long-awaited circular caused con- 
siderable confusion in the Argentine 
market. The turn-over was considerably 
reduced, and the dollar showed little 
fluctuation. An interesting consequence 
of the new instruction was the tempo- 
rary elimination of security buying or- 
ders for account of non-Argentineans. 
The banks had to cancel such orders de- 
spite the fact that the pesos were already 
in the country available for investments. 
It was expected, however, that permis- 
sion would be granted to invest in securi- 
ties funds which were in Argentina prior 
to April 17. 


Transport and Communication 


Organization of New Bureau.—A Bu- 
reau of Merchant Marine, a branch of 
the Ministry of Marine, has been created 
in Argentina and is to have charge of 
administration of the many interests re- 
lating to the Merchant Marine. 

This Bureau will administer basic laws 
and regulations, but will not engage in 
the actual operation of the Argentine 
State Merchant Fleet or privately owned 
vessels. 
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The Flag 


High above Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky—over a true “home of the 
brave”—the floating folds of the 
Star Spangled Banner symbolize 
the American way of life to soldiers 
in training for battles that will 
bring freedom to an unhappy, war- 
torn world. 

This is an official Office of 
War Information photograph, by 
Palmer. 











Bolivia 


Economic Conditions 


Although large quantities of essential 
supplies have arrived in Bolivia, the 
foodstuff situation continues to be seri- 
ous. Moreover, reports from domestic 
agricultural areas have been conflicting. 
In some regions there is a substantial 
excess of corn, whereas in others heavy 
rains and low temperatures have caused 
severe crop failures. 

The demand for imported consump- 
tion products has increased, and prices 
have reached unprecedented peaks. The 
press is urging an investigation of the 
petroleum industry, stating that produc- 
tion in 1942 was equal to 1941 production, 
and inquiring as to the reason for the 
shortage of kerosene which is noted in 
various parts of Bolivia. A rubber fac- 
tory has been started and, although 
prices for its various products are high, 
it is helping to alleviate the shortage of 
rubber products. Inventories are not de- 
clining as rapidly as would normally be 
expected, as prices are so high that con- 
sumers have been reluctant to purchase, 


MINING 


Tin production is falling off steadily but 
slightly, because of the gradual exhaus- 
tion of the exploited deposits of the best- 
grade ore, the lack of replacement equip- 
ment to keep the mining machinery oper- 
ating, and failure in the past to provide 
sufficient funds for exploration and 
development of new mines. During 
March, production of tin was consider- 
ably delayed because of machinery 
trouble and lack of replacement equip- 
ment. The scarcity of drills and other 
mining tools is progressively manifesting 
itself in production slow-downs; however, 
several ships arrived from the United 
States carrying much-needed supplies, 
and, therefore, the critical need of tools 
and equipment should ease, at least 
temporarily. During the period under 
review, differences of opinion over salary 
and working conditions caused further 
production delays. 

There was no change in the selling 
price of tin during February and March, 
but, as a consequence of the change in 
the rate of exchange on February 12 from 
46 to 42 bolivianos to the dollar, operating 
expenses were increased by approxi- 
mately 9.5 percent. This increase is oc- 
casioned by the fact that payment for 
the tin ore is made in foreign exchange, 
while operating expenses are paid by the 
mines in local currency. 

The production of tungsten ores was 
substantially reduced during March be- 
cause of the failure of the power plant in 
the largest producing company, when 4 
wash-out caused the plant to shut down 
for several weeks, resulting in a 30-per- 
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cent reduction in the production of 
tungsten ores during March, as compared 
with the production in February. 

The production of antimony, which 
comes from many small mines in Bolivia, 
has increased greatly in recent years, but 
exports in February 1943 were somewhat 
lower than in December 1942. March ex- 
ports improved slightly over those of 
February. A new contract was signed 
with Metals Reserve Co., whereby Bo- 
livia’s total production of copper is to be 
purchased by the United States for 
another year. The new contract calls 
for more favorable terms as regards tariff 
and shipping conditions, but no price 
changes were made. The Banco Minero, 
however, has raised slightly the price 
paid to the mine owners. 

The production of zinc was normal 
during the period under review. Al- 
though no contract for lead is in exist- 
ence, American smelters are buying small 
amounts of lead with high silver and gold 
content. Poor-grade lead is being sold 
largely to Argentina. 


AGRICULTURE 


An agricultural colony, called Buena 
Tierra, established by Jewish refugees in 
the semitropical and fertile Yungas 
country, less than 100 miles from La Paz, 
is meeting with marked success. The 
project was started 3 years ago, and 
through the employment of scientific 
and technical skill and the use of “in- 
centive plans” which provide for the ac- 
quisition of homes and land by the work- 
ers, the colony has progressed consider- 
ably. It may be the forerunner of similar 
projects organized by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to stimulate agricultural pro- 
duction. 


In certain regions corn is so abundant 
that plans have been suggested to use 
the excess for hog feed and also for in- 
creased manufacture of alcohol. Coffee 
production is reported to be decreasing 
rapidly because of the high taxes im- 
posed by the Government on coffee grow- 
ers. Repeated urgings for a decrease 
of these taxes have appeared in the 
press during the period under review. 


A new project for the promotion of 
dairy farming on the Altiplano is under 
consideration. A commission appointed 
by the Agricultural Bank is studying the 
feasibility of advancing credits for start- 
ing a dairy, of 300 native-bred cows, to 
supply an estimated 4,000 liters of milk 
daily to the city of La Paz. A serious 
epidemic of hoof-and-mouth disease has 
attacked the cattle in the southern bor- 
der regions. Estimated figures indicate 
that 50,000 head of beef cattle have been 
affected, with mortality as high as 40 
percent in certain regions. Efforts of 
veterinaries to combat the disease have 
been greatly handicapped by lack of 
necessary materials. 


Articles have appeared in the press 
Suggesting that small farmers should re- 
ceive more aid from the Government. It 
has been urged that rural credits be 
handled by an independent agency and 
not by the Agricultural Bank, which has 
been criticized for its agricultural-credit 
policy. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


TRANSPORTATION 


The difficulty in obtaining mainte- 
nance material for railroad rolling stock 
has made the operation of the railroads 
more complicated, but, despite abnor- 
mally heavy traffic, the railroads in 
Bolivia are doing a highly satisfactory 
job. A reduction in both freight and 
passenger rates is reported to be desired 
by the public, but the railroad manage- 
ment claims that in view of increasing 
operating costs, a reduction of rates is 
impossible. Two million bolivianos have 
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been earmarked for the purchase of two 
locomotives for the Government-owned 
Villazon-Atocha Railroad. 


Commercial motor transportation is 
playing an important part in Bolivia’s 
economic set-up. Many important agri- 
cultural sections of the country can be 
reached only by truck. Roads are gen- 
erally bad and, for the most part, are 
little more than dirt wagon trails. De- 
spite the necessity for new roads and the 
improvement of many existing roads, a 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Assuring Adequate Supplies of Minerals: Some Primary Considerations 


Because of the vital part played by minerals during a national emergency, 
it is important for a nation to be prepared to cope with mineral deficiencies. 
The methods that can be used to assure adequate supplies during such a 
period include the following: 

1. Stockpiles of deficiency minerals may gradually be acquired by purchase 
or barter. 

2. Peacetime production of essential or critical minerals may be expanded 
in preparation for war. 

3. Existing supplies of strategic minerals may be conserved in peacetime 
by restricting their production. Removal of tariff protection is generally 
enough to accomplish this end. 

4. Scrap may be conserved for a potential supply by forbidding its exporta- 
tion. 

5. Recovery of secondary metal may be encouraged and new sources of 
scrap sought. 

6. The uses of strategic minerals may be restricted to those that seem most 
essential. 

7. Substitutes may be sought. 

8. Efforts may be made to stimulate the output of foreign sources that will 
probably remain accessible during a period of stress. 

9. Diplomatic or military operations may be used to make available sources 
of supply from reluctant but accessible foreign sources. 

10. It is customary to accumulate information during peacetime on foreign 
and domestic sources that may’be tapped during an emergency, as well as on 
the requirements and sources of supply of potential enemies. 

11. Preparations may be made for possible sabotage or shut-downs during 
a war, for the possible loss of certain sources through invasion, and for the 
loss of sea-borne freight during a war. 

In a time of emergency, the Government may be expected to assume con- 
trol of prices, production, and distribution. It will use whatever methods 
seem most expedient to increase the domestic output and supplement them 
with an adequate foreign supply. 

It has only been in the past few years that the United States has tried to 
formulate a definite mineral policy. Largely through the advice of C. K 
Leith, the United States Government in the late 1930’s began to shape a 
definite policy that considered the domestic sources of supply with regard to 
the development and production for each mineral needed by industry. The 
policy recommended differs with the mineral and depends primarily on its 
abundance and accessibility. 

Minerals in which we seem to be deficient should be conserved; at the 
same time, inducement should be made to find and develop new deposits. 
This can be done by subsidizing production and holding the ore in a Govern- 
ment stockpile. Commerical needs might still be satisfied from cheaper 
foreign sources. In addition to stimulating search by setting an artificial 
high price, Government agencies such as a Bureau of Mines or a Geological 
Survey can be employed to locate, to test, and even to develop new deposits 
of the deficiency minerals. This has been done in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and a few other countries with marked success. 

Selective tariffs and cartel controls can be used to stimulate domestic 
production where there is an alequate supply but inadequate production of 
some mineral. 


(From “Minerals in World Affairs,” by T. S. Lovering, Professor of Economic 
Geology at the University of Michigan. Publishers: Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York City.) 
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Wartime Silver-Use Survey Now Under Way 


A survey to determine the degree of compliance with wartime regulations 
on the use of silver is being conducted by about 50 examiners from the Federal 
Trade Commission acting as War Production Board examiners, it was an- 
nounced recently. They will examine the use of the metal by about 217 
companies in the United States. 

The survey is being conducted by WPB’s Compliance Division, which 
stresses the need for strict enforcement of silver conservation order M-199, 
because of increasing substitution of silver in war production for scarcer 
materials. 

The silver order affects user of both foreign and domestic silver. Foreign 
silver is defined as any silver except that which has been produced since 
July 1, 1939, from mines situated inside of the territorial limits of the United 
States, its territories and possessions. For the purpose of the order, domestic 
scrap, when sold, is considered foreign silver. Domestic silver is all silver 
other than foreign. 

Ceiling price on foreign silver is 45 cents and on domestic 71 cents per fine 
Troy ounce, with slight variations depending on the form. 

M-199 restricts the use of foreign silver in the manufacture of certain 
items, including silverware, except to fill war orders; it also limits the use 
of domestic silver for nonwar items to 50 percent of a base-period figure. 

A few of the uses important for war purposes to which silver has been put 
are airplane bearings, brazing alloys, electrical contacts, photography, to 
take the place of copper and tin in plating processes and of copper in the 


manufacture of fine wires. 








ment for roads was voted for 1943. 
However, an executive decree issued in 
March will provide funds for the roads 
from La Paz toward the jungle regions 
of the Beni, from customhouse receipts 
on products from the Yungas country. 
It has been reported that road-building 
machinery and some asphalt will arrive 
soon from Argentina, and will be used 
principally for paving the 4 miles of road 
from La Paz-to the plateau above the 
city. Articles in the press have been 
lamenting the bad conditions of the 
roads, including the poorly paved streets 
in La Paz. 

Air traffic is increasing rapidly in Bo- 
livia, particularly air freight. A new 
“all-cargo route” from Buenos Aires to 
Balboa, via Lima, was inaugurated in 
February. This new route will permit 
the interchange of products between and 
along all the Andean country and the 
west coast of South America. A new 
“Lockheed Lodestar” has been acquired 
by the Bolivian airline. Air passenger 
rates between Miami and all South 
American points were reduced 10 percent 
early in March. 

In general, waterways in Bolivia have 
not been developed to the point of being 
commercially important. A commission 
appointed to study navigable rivers and 
canals has been criticized in the press, 
both for alleged lack of diligence in car- 
rying out its mission and as an untimely 
and unnecessary activity. It has been 
said that a system of canals is not feasi- 
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ble in eastern Bolivia and that any such 
project will be too costly. 


PRICES AND PRICE-CONTROL MEASURES 


Prices continued to rise during Feb- 
ruary, and it was predicted in the press 
that the decree issued by the Govern- 
ment late in January, giving the National 
Economic Council power to fix ceiling 
prices and establish penalties for price 
violation, would not be successful. There 
were many complaints concerning the 
duty of the Government to control prices 
by forcing merchants to list and display 
their prices and by enlarging and ex- 
ercising closer supervision over the 
economic police. Local food shortages 
were reported from different parts of the 
country, accompanied by charges of 
speculation. Officials of the Chamber of 
Commerce expressed the opinion that 
maximum prices could not be established 
in a country that lives largely on imports, 
as does Bolivia. 

Following the lowering of the exchange 
rate on February 12, the Minister of 
Finance requested several of the large 
wholesale importing houses to lower their 
prices on certain staple and canned 
goods, to compensate for the apprecia- 
tion of the currency unit from 46 to 42 
bolivianos to the United States dollar. 
This request was complied with. Shortly 
thereafter, the National Economic Coun- 
cil recommended that profit margins be 
set on sales of imported edible oils under 
provisions of the decree of December 
1941, which established profit margins 
and fixed standards and maximum 
prices for milk. 

The cost-of-living index of the city of 
La Paz rose by 5 percent from January 
to February, and by 26 percent above the 
preceding year. Although, the index in- 
dicates a very slight drop in March, the 
figures are only provisional, and it is be- 
lieved that the real indexes for March are 
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actually higher than those already given 
out provisionally. If allowance is made 
for the new exchange rate after February 
12, 1943, a correction applicable to all 
those whose income is in currency other 
than Bolivian, the February index in- 
creased 15 percent over that of January 
and 38 percent over February 1942. 


Bulgaria 


7 ‘ransport and Communication 


Increased Number of Railway Pas- 
sengers.—Traffic on the State Railways 
of Bulgaria in 1942 showed a decided in- 
crease in the number of passengers car- 
ried, published official statistics reveal. 
The total number of passengers carried 
was 17,779,300 in 1942, or a 27.1 percent 
increase over the 13,985,900 in 1941. 
Passengers carried monthly in 1938 
numbered 823,200; in 1941, 1,165,500; and 
in 1942, 1,481,600. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Some Figures on War Production.— 
Addressing the House of Commons on 
June 11, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supplies gave some details of the Domin- 
ion’s war production. Among other 
things, he said that Canada has launched 
500 ships and delivered 8,000 aircraft, 
475,000 motor vehicles, and 21,300 fight- 
ing vehicles, 55,500 heavy gun barrels or 
mountings, 630,000 small weapons, 800,- 
000 tons of chemicals and explosives, and 
instruments and communications equip- 
ment to a value of $160,000,000. The total 
dollar value of deliveries is over $4,500,- 
000,000. Estimated employment in war 
industry numbers more than 900,000. 
The Minister said that every week six or 
more vessels were being launched, escort, 
cargo, or patrol type; and there were 
turned out 80 planes, 4,000 motor vehi- 
cles, 450 fighting vehicles, 940 heavy guns 
and barrels or mountings, 13,000 smaller 
weapons, 525,000 rounds of heavy am- 
munition, 25,000,000 rounds of small- 
arms ammunition, 10,000 tons of chemi- 
cals and explosives, and $4,000,000 worth 
of instruments and communications 
equipment. 

Production is being adapted to the 
changing needs of the war program. 
Production of Valentine tanks has been 
completed. Of these, 1,400 have been 
made and they have gone to the Soviet 
Union. The end of production on Ram 
tanks is also being approached, with an 
output of 1,700. The arsenal which 
worked on this contract will make M-4 
tanks. Production of the Bofors anti- 
aircraft and the 6-pounder antitank gun 
will be revised downward. Production of 
the Boys antitank rifle, the Browning 
aircraft and tank-type machine guns 
will be abandoned, this production being 
replaced by other types. Production of 
the Sten gun will be reduced somewhat 
from the planned maximum of 10,000 
per month. On the other hand, produc- 
tion of the Bren gun is increasing and 
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will reach 8,000 per month. Aircraft 
production includes the Lancaster dive 
bomber, the first Canadian-made unit of 
which is to be test-flown in the imme- 
diate future. The industry, along with 
the plants making components, now 
employ more than 100,000 workers, of 
which 25 percent are women. 

The cargo’. shipbuilding program 
reached a new peak in May, with 19 
vessels launched. Freighters delivered, 
under construction or on order, total 
more than 300, of which 90 percent are 
10,000-ton ships. Seven escort craft 
were also launched in May, making a 
total of 211 since the beginning of the 
war effort. Twenty-one major yards are 
engaged on cargo and naval shipbuilding. 

Turning to the raw-material features 
of the war effort, the Minister said that 
aluminum production is now more than 
six times as great as in 1939 and greater 
than the total 1939 production of the 
rest of the world. 

The development of mercury output 
has been outstanding, as, prior to the 
war, Canada was dependent on imports 
of this product. Domestic production, 
however, is not sufficient to permit ex- 
ports in quantity. The same situation 
is true of magnesium. The new plant in 
Ontario has produced an average of 81 
tons of the light metal per day and has 
frequently attained its capacity of 10 
tons. Average production cost has been 
39.7 cents and tending to decline. An 
important discovery of tungsten has 
been made, and in the latter half of 1943 
Canada should be well on the way to 
self-sufficiency in this item. 

Legal Holidays Designated.—For the 
duration of the present war, Canadian 
employers, employees, and civil servants 
will observe 6 Dominion statutory holi- 
days a year—exclusive of Sundays or an 
alternative weekly day of rest—under the 
terms of an order-in-council issued on 
June 7, 1943, by the Governor General 
in Council. The 6 days designated are: 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day 

In all matters relating to bills of ex- 
change the foregoing 6 days will be con- 
sidered as legal or nonjuridical holidays. 
The same designation has been applied 
to Sundays, any day proclaimed as a 
public holiday, general fast day, or gen- 
eral thanksgiving day throughout Can- 
ada, and the next day following New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day, and Christ- 
mas Day, when such days fall on Sunday. 

The following additional days will be 
observed as legal holidays in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec: Epiphany, Ascension 
Day, All Saints’ Day, Conception Day. 

Under the terms of the order, Domin- 
ion Day, previously ordered to be cele- 
brated this year on the first Monday in 
July, will now be observed, as originally, 
on the first day of July. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Production, Sale, and Purchase of Ma- 
chine Tools Controlled.—Effective July 1, 
all dealers in Canada in new or used ma- 
chine tools must operate under license 
from the Machine-Tools Controller. 
Under the terms of a new order issued 
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by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, the only free movement of ma- 
chine tools after that rate will be from 
a licensed dealer to a consumer. Trans- 
fers of machine tools between dealers, or 
between consumers, or from a consumer 
to a dealer, will henceforth be possible 
only under permit from the Controller. 

Orders for machine tools for export 
may not be accepted, nor may anyone 
place an order for machine tools outside 
of Canada without first obtaining per- 
mission for such transactions from the 
Machine-Tools Controller. 

The order covers only power-operated 
metal-working machine tools. Wood- 
working and hand tools are excluded. 
The types of tools affected are listed 
under 54 main headings in each of which 
are listed a variety of machines. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Collectors of Customs Instructed to 
Limit Exports of Pulpwood to Amounts 
Specified on Export Permits.—By order 
of the Canadian Timber Controller, Col- 
lectors of Customs are instructed to 
scrutinize all export shipments of pulp- 
wood in order to ensure not only that 
such shipments are covered by proper ex- 
port permits but also that the actual 
amounts exported are not in excess of 
the amounts specified on the permits, 
says a Customs Memorandum issued by 
the Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa, June 1, 1943. 

A quota of 1,500,000 cords of pulpwood 
has been established for export to the 
United States, and, in the interests of 
Canadian paper mills, the Timber Con- 
troller is most anxious to see that this 
quota is not exceeded. 


Ceylon 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Paper: Distribution and Use Con- 
trolled—A comprehensive control has 
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been established on the distribution and 
use of paper in Ceylon under Govern- 
ment orders issued January 16 and 
March 5, 1943. 

The earlier order restricts the size and 
use of posters, advertising in newspapers, 
and writing pads, and prohibits the use 
of paper, unless previously cut to size for 
the purpose, for greeting cards, picture 
postcards, paper napkins, cleansing tis- 
sue, meu cards, calendars of specified 
sizes, programs and the like. 

Forms, billheads, vouchers, note paper, 
and similar items, ordered subsequent to 
the regulation of January 16, were re- 
quired to be executed in reduced sizes 
from previous orders, according to a 
schedule of sizes established for the pur- 
pose. The name and address of the 
printer was made obligatory at the foot 
of every form, and the printer was re- 
quired to submit a copy of every form 
printed, together with a sample of the 
previous order, to the Paper Controller 
as evidence of compliance with the reg- 
ulations. 

Written authorization from the Con- 
troller is required for the sale of news- 
print; its use for packing or as draft or 
scratch paper is prohibited. Allowance, 
payment, repayment, or other considera- 
tion by publishers or proprietors of 
newspapers, by reason of copies of news- 
papers unsold, was prohibited in excess 
of 1 percent of the total number of copies - 
printed and distributed. 

Under the order of March 5, 1943, re- 
tail traders in paper are required to be 
licensed by the Paper Controller. Pur- 
chases and sales are subject to permit. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in April—Ex- 
change was available in Chile for all com- 
mercial purposes in April, and importers 
had little difficulty in covering their 
legitimate requirements. Exchange rates 





of developments. 


which changes the ratio slightly. 


between the ages of 14 and 16. 


scarcity of coupons at the end. 
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Clothes Rationing in Britain: How’s It Working Out? 


Upon completion of the second year of clothes rationing in the United 
Kingdom, on June 1, 1943, the Board of Trade issued an interesting résumé 


In the first year, men spent 68 coupons and women 70—which exploded 
the theory that women would spend most of their husbands’ coupons. Up 
to the end of March of the second year, men had spent 464% and women 50, 


Many grown-ups seem to have surrendered some of their coupons to 
younger adults of the home, but the heaviest spenders were older children 


The buying peak is at the beginning of the period, with a corresponding 


Reports on the first year showed that 26 percent of men’s coupons were 
used for shirts and underwear; 22 percent for suits, jackets, and trousers; 
17 percent for shoes; 15 percent for socks, and the remainder for smaller 


Women spent 23 percent on dresses, coats, jackets, and skirts; 19 percent 
on underwear; 18 percent on stockings; and 15 percent on shoes. 
In the second year spending on outerwear had increased at the expense of 
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in most markets showed little change, 
but in the curb market quotations for 
dollars dropped from 33.70 pesos to the 
dollar at the beginning of the month to 
30.90 at the close. This drop was princi- 
pally attributed to the Argentine decree 
of April 20, which established control of 
funds entering Argentina. 

Gold and exchange holdings of the 
Central Bank were said to amount to 
more than $28,000,000. 

There was considerable discussion re- 
garding the possibility of lower exchange 
rates for dollars, but on April 19 the 
Minister of Finance announced that the 
Government would not change the 3l- 
peso rate presently applying to most im- 
ports. It was explained that Chilean 
economy is now adjusted to the 31-peso 
rate, and a lowering of the rate would 
necessitate a readjustment that might be 
injurious to the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Entry of Specified Quota of 
Chilled or Frozen Beef from Argentina 
Continued for 2 Years—The provision 
for the duty-free entry into Chile of a 
quota of 4,000 metric tons of chilled and 
frozen beef from Argentina annually has 
been extended for 2 years from January 
1, 1943, according to a Chilean decree, 
No. 1435, published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 19, 1943. This concession was first 
extended under provisions of the addi- 
tional protocol of February 18, 1938, to 
the commercial treaty between the two 
countries, and is subject to the limita- 
tions of the duty-free quota of 60,000 
head of beef cattle which may be im- 
ported into Chile from Argentina an- 
nually, in the proportion of 250 kilograms 
of meat for each head of cattle. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Permission to I mport Untoasted Cocoa 

at Specified Ports Again Extended—The 
permission to import untoasted cocoa 
beans through the Colombian ports of 
Buenaventura and Ipiales originally 
granted by decree No. 769 of March 26, 
1942, has been extended for another 
6-month period, beginning March 30, 
1943, according to decree No. 666 of 
March 31. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 
1942, and January 2, 1943, for previous 
announcements. | 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Diamonds Made Subject to Draw- 
back.—The application of the Cuban 
customs draw-back of import-duty pro- 
visions to imports of rough diamonds has 
been established by decree No. 1600 of 
May 26, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of May 27, 1943. To benefit from the 
draw-back provisions, the rough dia- 
monds must be processed in the country 
and exported in finished form within 6 
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months after importation. Upon proof 
of exportation, 95 percent of the import 
duties paid will be refunded. 

{Rough diamonds of United States 
origin are dutiable under Cuban tariff 
item No. 324 at a preferential rate of 
import duty of 8 percent ad valorem, 
whereas those from other countries on 
a favored-nation basis with Cuba are 
dutiable at a rate of 10 percent ad 
valorem. ] 

Honey: Sanitary Regulations Estab- 
lished on Exports.—Sanitary standards 
for exports of honey, which must be 
complied with before exportation of the 
product will be permitted, have been 
established by Cuban Presidential de- 
cree No. 1418, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of May 11, 1943. The measure 
requires that exporters of honey be reg- 
istered with the Bureau of Exportation 
of the Department of Agriculture: that 
honey prepared for export must be prop- 
erly cleaned and properly packed; that 
the plants in which the honey is packed 
be licensed by the Department of Agri- 
culture; and that honey be packed in 
barrels of eight staves, properly paraf- 
fined or silicate lined, or in new 5-gallon 
tins. Shipments of honey not fulfilling 
the sanitary requirements will be re- 
jected. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL SITUATION 


The month of April marked a turning 
point in the history of Ecuadoran inter- 
national trade relations and probably 
gave a strong indication of the coun- 
try’s future sources of imports. For the 
first time in the history of Ecuador, Ar- 
gentina became the principal supplier of 
the country’s requirements, and for the 
first time in years the United States 
ceded its position of leading exporter to 
Ecuador. 

The rise of Argentina to its present po- 
sition in Ecuador’s import trade has been 
rather spectacular. In 1941 Argentina 
supplied only 3.72 percent of all Ecua- 
doran imports; in 1942 it improved its 
position by supplying 10.35 percent of im- 
ports. In April of 1943 Argentina be- 
came the most important supplier of 
Ecuador’s imports, and while it may not 
maintain this position throughout the 
year, this nevertheless indicates the 
trend of international trade. Not only 
Argentina, but Brazil, Chile, and Peru 
have likewise recently increased their 
commerce with Ecuador. 

The elaborate system of priorities es- 
tablished by the United States, the diffi- 
culties and delays in obtaining shipping 
space, and the prohibitions placed upon 
the importation of many articles into 
Ecuador have tended to discourage many 
importers who have heretofore obtained 
all or most of their merchandise from the 
United States. There has been a definite 
trend in the last 6 months to seek sources 
of supply in the other American Repub- 
lics, particularly in Argentina, Brazil, 
and Bolivia. Imports from those Repub- 
lics are limited to foodstuffs, textiles, 
pharmaceutical products, and certain 
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“Compensation” Tax in 
the Netherlands 


The Nazi occupation authorities 
in Holland are attempting to raise 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
guilders ($2,160,000 to $2,700,000) 
by an “enterprise tax,’”’ avowedly to 
be used to compensate owners of 
businesses which had to be closed, 
a Dutch economic journal recently 
revealed. 

The fund will be raised through a 
tax on existing firms levied on the 
basis of 25 percent of their 1942 
business tax. Enterprises whose 
1942 tax was less than 50 guilders 
are exempted from the levy. In 
order to raise the stipulated fund, 
the assessments will have to be 
raised slightly, the paper says. 











manufactured articles, owing to the fact 
that those countries themselves are not 
as yet highly industralized, have their 
own difficulties in obtaining war mate- 
rials, and have a ready domestic market. 
The lead taken by Argentina in chang- 
ing its dollar-peso rate of exchange has 
been followed with keen interest by 
Ecuador, which country also has a sur- 
plus of dollar exchange, owing to its 
favorable balance of trade with the 
United States and the loans of consid- 
erable size granted to the country by 
the United States Government and its 
agencies. There has been agitation in 
the press as well as in certain financial 
and commercial circles for a revision of 
the Ecuadoran sucre-dollar rate of ex- 
change, following the example of Argen- 
tina, and also of Bolivia. It is claimed 
that this is the most opportune time for 
a revaluation of Ecuadoran currency. 
The cost of living continued to in- 
crease, and the tendency to speculate, 
not only in foodstuffs but in all articles 
of prime necessity and daily use, became 
more pronounced. Measures to combat 
inflation were discussed, but nothing 
concrete in this direction was accom- 
plished with the exception, perhaps, of 
the decision of the Import Control Com- 
mission to increase the quarterly import 
quota from $6,000,000 to $9,000,000. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The Government, toward the end of 
the month, issued a number of decrees 
affecting commerce and industry. 
Among the more important decrees, the 
following may be mentioned: 


1. An executive decree of April 8, 1943, 


setting up a national commission for the 
purpose of regulating aerial traffic in Ecua- 
dor. 


2. An executive decree of April 8, 1943, 
providing that all Ecuadorans obtaining mili- 
tary scholarships in foreign countries, must, 
prior to their assignment, sign a contract 
promising their services to the Republic. 

3. An executive decree of April 13, 1943, 
providing for the distribution of the Treasury 
surplus of some 11,000,000 sucres acquired 
during the fiscal year ending December 31, 
1942. The decree provides for such public 
works as the acquisition of land for and the 
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construction of the Presidential Palace, the 
acquisition of a building for the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the paving of streets in 
Guayaquil, the construction of rural schools 
in the Republic, and the payment of interest 
and amortization on certain Federal loans. 

4. An instruction issued by the Director 
General of Priorities on April 27, 1943, estab- 
lishing the maximum profit which importers 
and dealers may obtain from the sale of motor 
vehicles at 30 percent of the delivered cost 
to the importer or dealer. 

5. An executive decree of April 29, 1943, in- 
creasing the tax on hulling of rice and coffee 
from three-fourths of 1 percent to a fixed tax 
of 0.30 sucre per quintal of hulled rice and 
0.90 sucre per quintal of hulled coffee. 


AGRICULTURE 


The month of April is usually the last 
month of heavy rains, and the rainfall 
this year was fairly heavy, following al- 
most a month of comparatively little 
rain. Owing to good climatic conditions, 
the cocoa, rice, and coffee crops were 
already well advanced and their harvests 
were expected to be somewhat earlier 
than in the preceding year. It was pre- 
dicted that the harvests of these three 
principal agricultural products would 
show considerable improvement over the 
harvests of 1942. 

The Ecuadoran cocoa trade during 
April continued the favorable trend 
noted earlier in the year, and late indi- 
cations point to a heavier crop this year 
than for many years past. Receipts at 
the port of Guayaquil were considerably 
higher than in the preceding month, 
especially as compared with April of last 
year. Because of the improved shipping 
situation, all cocoa offered for exporta- 
tion to the United States found the req- 
uisite shipping space. Small shipments 
were also made during the month to Co- 
lombia, Argentina, and Peru. 

April is regularly one of the poorest 
months for coffee deliveries in Guaya- 
quil as well as for exports, because most 
of the crop has long since been harvested 
and only the remnants of the old crop 
are available for consumption or expor- 
tation. Nevertheless, the delivery at the 





Japs’ $27 “Gift Plane” 


Several indirect commentaries on 
the working of “co-prosperity” in 
the Netherlands Indies have been 
picked up from Japanese broad- 
casts in the Archipelago. Here’s 
one of them: 

One station broadcast an account 
of “the donation of an airplane by 
Macassar citizens,” stating that 77 
Macassarites on May 28 handed the 
Japanese naval authorities a sum 
for an airplane as “a token of sym- 
pathy and thanks for saving them 
from further disaster.” A later 
broadcast, intended for another 
audience, revealed however that 
the donation amounted to exactly 
4,955 Indies cents, or the approxi- 
mate equivalent of $27. 

Before the invasion, donations 
of nearly $26,000,000 were received 
from the Indies to buy planes for 
the Allies. 
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port of Guayaquil during April of 6,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) was very 
satisfactory, but exports to the United 
States declined, since most merchants 
had already filled their orders for coffee 
and were awaiting the new crop which 
comes on the market in June. Expecta- 
tion of a normal coffee crop has had the 
tendency to lower the price of coffee on 
the local market. 

Earlier predictions of the most abun- 
dant rice harvest in the history of Ecua- 
dor now seems likely to be fulfilled, as 
weather conditions have been especially 
favorable for a large harvest. Although 
most of the rice harvested in 1943 will 
be exported, the Government had not yet 
lifted its prohibition on the exportation 
of this cereal by the close of April. How- 
ever, rice prices were increasing in antici- 
pation of the announcement of the lift- 
ing of the export prohibition. 

There was no change in the Ecuadoran 
sugar situation during April. The export 
prohibition on sugar continued, and the 
officially stabilized price of 48 sucres per 
quintal (of 101.4 pounds each) continued 
in effect despite agitation among sugar 
producers for an increase in the price of 
this commodity. The 1943 harvest is ex- 
pected to be sufficient for requirements 
of the country but will probably not per- 
mit of any exportation. The harvesting 
of the 1943 sugar crop was expected to 
begin the latter part of June. 

There is every indication that the 
Ecuadoran cotton crop of 1943 will show 
considerable improvement over crops of 
previous years. Cotton raising is cen- 
tered in the Province of Manabi, and in 
the past few years cotton growers have 
been handicapped by unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions. Only during rare 
years has the country raised enough cot- 
ton to satisfy domestic requirements. 
The Government has in recent years fa- 
vored the granting of subsidies to cotton 
growers in the hope that the crop might 
be increased to the point of satisfying 
the needs of the growing Ecuadoran tex- 
tile industry. Because of the tremendous 
exports of the local textile industry to 
satisfy war demands, it is doubtful 
whether cotton growers at Manabi will 
be able to produce sufficient cotton this 
year to satisfy domestic requirements, 
and additional stocks probably will have 
to be imported from the United States, 
Peru, and Brazil. 

Although tobacco is one of the coun- 
try’s minor agricultural crops, the Ecua- 
doran Government has favored the pol- 
icy of granting all possible assistance 
to tobacco growers. The grade of tobacco 
raised is not considered very high in 
world tobacco markets, but it does, to a 
great extent, satisfy local requirements. 
During 1942 tobacco raising was espe- 
cially encouraged in the Province of El 
Oro, and, as a result, the tobacco crop 
of this Province alone amounted to 
16,300 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) 
valued at 2,500,000 sucres, twice the value 
of the tobacco crop of the preceding 
year. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
The production of rubber in 1943 has 


actually declined slightly, as compared 
with last year, despite the remunerative 
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prices paid for rubber under the rubber- 
purchasing agreement between the 
United States and Ecuador. Rubber ex- 
ports in April were lower than in the 
corresponding month of 1942. 

The United States-Ecuadoran cinchona 
agreement signed in March has now 
gone into effect and has received unani- 
mous approbation. Already in April 
it was noted that exports of cinchona 
bark to the United States were consid- 
erably heavier than in previous months. 
Early in the month, the press announced 
the arrival in Ecuador .of an American 
technical mission to study the cinchona 
industry and make recommendations for 
the improvement of the cinchona re- 
sources of the country and their more 
efficient exploitation. The Government 
as well as those actively interested in 
the exploitation of this commodity, has 
expressed its approval of this step. The 
initial efforts of the mission will be in 
the Provinces of Azuay and Loja, where 
most of the present supplies of cinchona 
bark are gathered: Exports of cinchona 
bark during April were considerably 
larger than in previous months, and the 
price advanced to 145 sucres per quintal 
(of 101.4 pounds each). 

There has been considerable improve- 
ment in balsa-wood exports this year as 
compared with 1942. In April 1943, to- 
tal exports of balsa increased by more 
than 50 percent, compared with the cor- 
responding month last year, and total 
exports of balsa wood for the period Jan- 
uary~April 1943 also showed a very con- 
siderable increase over the corresponding 
4-month period of 1942. 

There were no exports of palma-real 
nuts during April, since the harvest of 
these nuts has been completed and what- 
ever remains from the last harvest is 
being absorbed by the local soap indus- 
try. It is claimed that Ecuadoran palma- 
real nuts cannot compete in oil content 
with certain other nuts, and for that rea- 
son it is not expected that future ship- 
ments of these nuts to the United States 
will be as heavy as in the past. Palma- 
real nuts were quoted on the local mar- 
ket at 54 sucres per quintal. The har- 
vesting of the 1943 crop will begin in 
July. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Ecuador in March 1943 
were valued at over 52 percent higher 
than were imports during the same 
month, and the volume of exports was 
more than seven times the volume of im- 
ports. The value of imports in March 
was only about 10 percent lower than the 
value of imports in February of 1942, but 
the volume was less than one-half the 
imports in the same month of 1942. 
While the volume of exports in March 
1943, was nearly one-third lower than in 
March 1942, the value of the exports in 
March of this year was over 5 percent 
higher than the value of the correspond- 
ing exports in March of 1942. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tax of 1 Percent on Foreign Exchange 
Payments Supersedes Former 2 Percent 
Tax on Value of Certificates of Neces- 
sity —The Ecuadoran Government by the 
terms of a decree effective March 1, 1943, 
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has abolished the former tax of 2 per- 
cent on the value of each Certificate of 
Necessity or any other document re- 
quired for the importation of merchan- 
dise from the United States, and has sub- 
stituted a surcharge of 1 percent on all 
payments of foreign exchange greater 
than $5 U.S., excepting payments for the 
National Government and its direct de- 
pendencies. 

The new tax apples equally irrespec- 
tive of the country of origin of the mer- 
chandise. This surcharge was levied to 
provide funds for the Commercial Office 
in Washington and the Office of Prior- 
ities and Distribution of Importations, 
for which no provision was made in the 
Ecuadoran budget. 

Rice: Export Restrictions Removed.— 
An executive decree of May 8, 1943, re- 
moved the export restrictions on rice 
from Ecuador, effective June 1, 1943, but 
provided that not more than 800,000 
quintals may be exported during the 
period up to June 1, 1944. There is a 
further provision that if exports result in 
any abnormal price changes the export 
authorization may be immediately can- 
celed. Exporters who contracted during 
May 1943 for export shipments were ob- 
liged to provide, for local consumption, 
an amount of rice equivalent to 30 per- 
cent of the amount to be exported. 


Eire 


Wartime'Commodity Controls 


General Butter Rationing.—The gen- 
eral rationing of butter to all domestic 
consumers in Eire was put into effect on 
June 5, 1943. The ration is one-half 
pound per person per week, which is the 
same as that in Dublin and Bray, where 
it was introduced last year on account of 
traders’ difficulties in getting supplies. 

Sugar Ration Increased.—As from the 
week commencing June 5, 1943, the 
weekly domestic sugar ration was in- 
creased from one-half pound to three- 
quarters of a pound per person. 

Gasoline Rations Restored.—The ar- 
rival of gasoline supplies during the first 
10 days of May made it possible to give 
the full gasoline allowance (which pre- 
viously had been cut in half) on the April 
basis to license holders in Eire. 

Controlled Prices for Clothes.—The 
Minister for Supplies has issued an order 
controlling the prices of cloth, clothing, 
and wearing apparel in Eire. The order 
relates to the prices to be charged by 
manufacturers, importers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. The maximum profit mar- 
gins to be taken by wholesalers and 
retailers are fixed, and the methods of 
calculating retail prices are detailed. In 
respect of a wide range of articles manu- 
factured or produced within the State, 
the retail price will henceforward be 
marked on the articles by the manufac- 
turers, and in exceptional cases by whole- 
salers. The order comes into operation 
on June 14, 1943. 

New Coupon-Rationing Period for 
Clothing.—A new coupon-rationing pe- 
riod started in Eire on June 1, 1943. 
More coupons are required in this period 
to buy clothes and footwear. The num- 
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ber of coupons required for a man’s suit 
is 45, as compared with 35 heretofore. 
For a woman’s costume 30 coupons are 
required, as compared with 25; for a 
man’s shirt with two collars, 14 against 
11 previously. Eight coupons are now 
required for a pair of men’s footwear, 
and six for women’s, compared with two 
and two previously. For the first time 
blankets and sheets have been rationed, 
as well as second-hand clothing where 
the retail price exceeds certain figures. 

The same number of coupons (78) is 
allowed as for last year, and they are 
taken from unused pages of last year’s 
ration book. The reduction in the ration 
is made necessary because of curtailment 
of supplies from external sources and be- 
cause during the past year substantial 
inroads were made into the stocks held at 
the introduction of clothes and footwear 
rationing. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Colomb-Bechar, Algeria, Made Inter- 
national Frontier Station.—The status 
of the railway station of Colomb-Bechar 
in the Southern Territories of Algeria has 
been raised to that of an “international 
frontier station,” and the portion of rail- 
road between Colomb-Bechar and the 
Moroccan frontier has been internation- 
alized, by a decree of March 2, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on March 30. 

In consequence, the railway station 
and its dependencies at Colomb-Bechar 
are subject henceforth to the customs 
administration of Algeria and Morocco 
insofar as the interests of each territory 
are concerned. 

Further, the new status permits hence- 
forth the passage in transit for other 
destinations of merchandise which has 
been accepted for points outside Algerian 
or Moroccan territory. 





Production Slow-Down in 
Nazi-Occupied Belgium 


Transport difficulties are in- 
creasing in the industrial region 
around Charleroi, Belgium. Re- 
ports mention a great dearth of 
shipping. 

It is learned in Charleroi indus- 
trial circles that timber for use in 
the mines continues to be very 
scarce. Promised deliveries of tim- 
ber from the Baltic have failed to 
arrive, probably because of Allied 
bombing of the ports. 

In the metallurgical industry in 
this area all activity has reportedly 
ceased. Wire-drawing works have 
been unable to accept any fresh 
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Insulin, Synthetic Rubber, and Metal 
Containers: Import Duties Suspended 
Indefinitely in Algeria.—Import duties on 
insulin in powder, synthetic rubber, and 
metal tanks, containers, and the like, 
have been suspended indefinitely in 
Algeria by a decree of April 6, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria 
on April 20. 

(These products had been exempted 
from import duty temporarily by decrees 
of September 18, 25, and 28, 1942, respec- 


tively.) 
Haiti 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Revenues and 
expenditures in Haiti in the first half of 
the fiscal year 1942-43 totaled 17,129,000 
and 12,871,000 gourdes, respectively, com- 
pared with 15,780,000 and 14,529,000 
gourdes, respectively, in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941-42. 

The gross public debt on March 31, 
1943, was 70,479,000 gourdes, compared 
with 69,490,000 on the corresponding date 
in 1942. 


Iceland 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Freight Rates Authorized.— 
The Iceland Steamship Co. has been 
granted permission by the Government 
to increase freight rates approximately 
50 percent on shipments made from the 
United States to Iceland. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ships of United Nations To Pay Same 
Shipping Dues as French Ships.—Ships 
of the United Nations are to pay the same 
shipping dues in Madagascar and its 
dependencies as French ships, by an 
order of March 12, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
March 16. 

Verification Tax on Exports Subject to 
Export Duty.—A verification tax of 0.50 
percent ad valorem has been imposed in 
Madagascar and its dependencies on ex- 
ports of any agricultural product which 
is subject to an ad valorem customs ex- 
port duty, effective from April 1, 1943, by 
an order of March 12, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Madagascar on March 
16, 1943. 

This tax is for the benefit of the organi- 
zation controlling the quality and pack- 
ing of exported agricultural products. 


Mauritius 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Imports of Essential Medical Supplies 
Controlled.—Regular importers of drugs 
and medical supplies have been required 
to apply for all their essential require- 
ments for the next 12 months through 
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the Bulk Purchase Office of the colony, 
according to the Mauritius Gazette of 
March 4, 1943. After all orders have been 
received, each applicant will be advised 
of the quantity of each item for which 
orders have been accepted and the con- 
ditions of acceptance. 

A subsequent order in the Gazette of 
March 31 canceled all outstanding li- 
censes for the importation of drugs, 
chemicals, medical supplies, and propri- 
etary drugs. Pending receipt of supplies 
ordered through the Bulk Purchase Of- 
fice, new and detailed applications for 
not more than a 6-month supply of these 
commodities were to be filed with the 
Office of Controller of Supplies before 
April 15. 

Towels: Imports and Stocks Required 
To Be Reported.—Dealers in towels and 
toweling in Mauritius are required, ac- 
cording to the Gazette of March 20, 1943, 
to make detailed returns of stock on 
hand and on order as of March 18, to- 
gether with details of 1942 imports and 
an explanation of any variation from 
normal importation. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Emergency Economic Board Created.— 
A special Emergency Economic Board, 
to serve for the duration of the war, was 
created by a Mexican executive decree, 
published May 18, 1943. This Board, 
which is composed of the Ministers of 
Finance, of National Economy, and of 
Foreign Relations, the Coordinator of 
Production, and the private secretary to 
the President, is charged with studying 
the effects of the war on Mexico's econ- 
omy, with proposing such corrective 
measures as may be necessary to avoid 
or relieve economic difficulties before 
they obstruct the progress of the coun- 
try, and with strengthening economic 
cooperation and collaboration with the 
United Nations. 

The Coordinator of Production will 
serve as liaison officer between the Board 
and the President, and the President’s 
private secretary will serve as secretary 
of the Board. 

Cattle-Hide Stocks Released and In- 
creased Ceiling Price Established.— 
Stocks of cattle hides, which were frozen 
under previous executive decrees, have 
been released by Mexican executive de- 
cree, published May 18, 1943, and effec- 
tive the day following. This decree an- 
nuls previous controls governing fresh 
cattle hides and establishes a new ceil- 
ing price of 1.70 pesos per gross kilogram. 

{For previous announcement of controls 
and prices for cattle hides, see ForEIGN 


CoMMERCE WEEKLY of January 2 and 30, Feb- 
ruary 27, and May 15, 1943.] 


Further Expansion of Flour-Milling 
Industry Prohibited.—Further expansion 
of the flour-milling industry in Mexico 
is prohibited by a decree published and 
effective May 17, 1943. Under the terms 
of this decree, only those flour mills 
which were in active operation on May 
17, 1943, may continue to operate, and 
these must register with the Ministry of 
National Economy within a period of 30 
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Refrigerator-Car Tonnage 
Record? 


The Canadian National Railway 
claims to have established the 
world’s tonnage record for a re- 
frigerator car recently when a car- 
load of frozen hog livers was hauled 
from Edmonton to an eastern 
Canadian port. The record ship- 
ment weighed 92,400 pounds. 

This record tonnage for refrig- 
erator-car transportation is the 
result of an intensive study by op- 
erating and mechanical experts of 
the railway company, states a 
Canadian technical publication. 




















days. None of these mills may increase 
their productive capacities. 

A committee composed of representa- 
tives of the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, the Nacional Distribuidora y Regu- 
ladora, and the Camara Central de la 
Industria Harinera Mexicana, is charged 
with distributing all imported grain 
among the domestic mills, taking into 
account their respective requirements. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Relief for Freight Congestion in Bor- 
der Entry Ports Sought by Customs 
Clearance in Mezico City.—Merchan- 
dise in rail carload lots entering Mexico 
at the border ports of Piedras Negras, 
Nuevo Laredo, or Matamoras and con- 
signed to the capital will hereafter be 
cleared through the customs at Mexico 
City, instead of at the border as hereto- 
fore, under provisions of a Mexican 
Presidential decree published June l, 
1943, and effective 5 days thereafter. 
The purpose of the new regulation is 
to relieve the congestion in border cus- 
tomhouses and permit goods to proceed 
immediately to Mexico City for clearance. 

Under the decree, it will no longer be 
necessary to make application for the 
reshipment of such merchandise, as pro- 
vided in the Mexican customs law, but 
the customs at the border port of entry 
will consign the cars immediately to 
Mexico City. For this purpose, the pre- 
scribed consular manifest must show, in 
addition, the name and address of the 
consignee, the number assigned to the 
commercial invoice, the Mexican con- 
sulate which received the advance con- 
sular deposit, and the name of the per- 
son who will be charged with effecting 
clearance of the goods in Mexico City. 
The consular manifest, together with 
four copies of the prescribed commercial 
invoice, must be presented at the cus- 
tomhouse of entry of the goods, but will 
be forwarded immediately to the cus- 
tomhouse in Mexico City. The fifth copy 
of the invoice will be forwarded likewise 
as soon as it is received from the re- 
spective Mexican consulate. Manifests 
for rail carload lots containing mer- 
chandise consigned to the capital must 
be exclusive. 

Sirups, Confectionery, and Preserved 
Foods Placed Under Export Control.— 
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The exportation of sirups of all kinds, 
candies and confectionery, preserved 
food products, metals (except gold and 
Silver) of all kinds and manufactured 
articles containing metals (except those 
containing gold or silver) have been 
placed under export control, requiring 
prior export licenses, issued by the 
Ministry of National Economy, before 
exportation will be permitted, by an 
executive decree, published May 17, 
1943, and effective the day following. 

The same decree removes garlic from 
the list of products requiring prior ex- 
port licenses and drops a number of 
specific metals and manufactures pre- 
viously listed because they are now in- 
cluded in the general export control over 
metals and metal products. 

[For previous announcement of specified 
products made subject to prior export 
licenses, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
January 17 and of May 9, 1942.] 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Conditions in Aruba.—Re- 
mittances of dollar exchange to the 
United States are being made immedi- 
ately after the approval of the Foreign 
Exchange Commission. 

As a result of increased pay rolls, there 
has been an appreciable increase in de- 
posits in local banks and a substantial 
decline in the number of outstanding 
loans. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Little change was noted in business 
conditions in Nicaragua during April. 
Foreign trade followed the 1942 pattern 
of expanding export and diminishing 
import values. The great increase in 
April export tonnage as compared with 
that of April 1942 is believed to be the 
result of efforts of Nicaraguan authori- 
ties to induce coffee exporters to take full 
advantage of all available shipping 
space. Gold production continued the 
decline begun in February of this year. 
Customs collections recorded little 
change, but internal revenue decreased 
more than 10 percent, compared with 
collections in March. The cost of living 
steadily increased, as did also the amount 
of currency in circulation. 

Estimates of the 1942-43 coffee crop 
remained unchanged from those of 
March—189,393 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each). Prices of high-quality coffee de- 
clined about 10 cents, United States cur- 
rency, per 100 pounds, as compared with 
March. Rice production along the Coco 
River is expected to reach 1,000,000 
pounds, which is triple the usuai pro- 
duction in that district. However, the 
diversion of workers in other areas to 
rubber tapping probably will reduce the 
size of the harvest. Prospects for sesame 
are about as favorable as during the 
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last crop season, although a somewhat 
smaller acreage is being planted. In- 
creased plantings of corn and beans are 
contemplated. 

Improvement in the gold-mining sit- 
uation has followed the receipt of some 
needed materials. Shortages of cyanide, 
carbide, steel products, and explosives, 
however, still exist. The value of gold 
exported in April represents a 5-percent 
decrease, as compared with that for 
March, but a small increase over April 
1942. 

Little change was reflected in indus- 
trial activity. Cotton bags for the local 
sugar industry are now being manu- 
factured in Nicaragua. Sawmill opera- 
tions, in connection with United States 
lumber contracts, increased in some 
areas. 

The rise in the cost of living continued 
unabated. It is estimated that in 
Managua, Nicaragua’s capital, living 


costs have increased more rapidly since 
1939 than in the United States. 

In 1942, Nicaragua exported goods 
valued at $14,326,597, United States cur- 
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rency, which represents an increase of 
about 20 percent as compared with ex- 
ports in 1941. On the other hand, im- 
ports into Nicaragua in 1942, which were 
valued at $6,772,273, show a decrease of 
more than 25 percent, compared with 
imports in 1941. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Towels: Importers Required to Report 
1943 Requirements.—Importers of towels 
and toweling must submit full informa- 
tion as to their 1943 requirements to the 
Director of Supplies at Lusaka, Northern 
Rhodesia, according to a notice published 
in the Gazette, April 2, 1943. Only mini- 
mum essential requirements will be in- 
cluded in the final bulk estimate of re- 
quired imports. 

Returns on Disinfectant Requirements 
To Be Made.—Northern Rhodesian deal- 
ers in disinfectants are required to make 
returns of 1943 estimated needs includ- 
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ing type, quantity, and purpose for which 
each disinfectant is to be used. 

The order, as published in the Gazette 
of April 2, 1943, suggests a more wide- 
spread substitution of chloride of lime, as 
it is more readily available than other 
disinfectants, though all are in short 
supply. 

Cattle and sheep dip and similar sub- 
stances are not to be included in the 
estimates. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Essential Industries Now Covered by 
Compulsory Arbitration.—The Rhodesia 
railways, the Zambesi sawmills, and 
seven manufacturing and mining com- 
panies were declared to be essential in- 
dustries, by a notice published in the 
Northern Rhodesia Gazette for March 
19, 1943. The effect of this notice is to 
apply to these companies an arbitration 
order of October 1940, which provides for 
the establishment of the Northern Rho- 
desia Arbitration Tribunal and also pro- 
vides for compulsory arbitration of 
trade disputes in order to prevent work 
stoppages during the present emergency. 

If an agreement is not reached by 
existing means of settlement, the Gov- 
ernor may refer the dispute to the 
Tribunal and any decision or award is 
binding on the employers and workers. 

Strikes and lock-outs are prohibited 
by the order. The employers of any 
trade or industry must observe the 
recognized terms and conditions of em- 
ployment of that industry, and in mak- 
ing an award the Tribunal is to have 
regard to terms and conditions of em- 
ployment governing similar workers in 
comparable trades or industries. 


Nyasaland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Pyrethrum Trade To Be Licensed.—An 
exclusive license to trade in native- 
grown pyrethrum from the Nyika Pla- 
teau of Nyasaland was to be granted in 
accordance with a notice in the Nyasa- 
land Government Gazette, March 16, 
1943. 

Conditions of the license, to be valid 
for 5 years, include payment to growers 
of a price fixed annually by the Gov- 
ernor, purchase of all pyrethrum accord- 
ing to fixed terms and at designated 
places, erection and maintenance of ma- 
chinery approved by the Governor who 
also approves the site of operations, re- 
forestation of land, and provision of 8 
satisfactory financial guaranty. 

All pyrethrum must be offered to the 
Government for the duration of the war 
at prices fixed by the Ministry of Supply. 
The Governor reserves the right to take 
over the industry on reasonable notice 
and on payment of reasonable compen- 


sation. 
Peru 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Potatoes, Corn, and Pork: Fixed Prices 
Established.—The Peruvian Government 
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a careless word 
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in a series of supreme resolutions dated 
May 29, 1943, fixed the prices of po- 
tatoes, at production centers, at 15 soles 
per 100 kilograms, without containers; of 
shelled corn at 16 soles per 100 kilograms, 
without containers, and delivered at con- 
sumption centers; and of pork at 1.80 
soles per kilogram. 

These three resolutions are significant 
in that they guarantee prices to pro- 
ducers, whereas previous price-fixing 
legislation in Peru has been directed 
principally to the establishment of fixed 
prices to wholesalers and retailers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Cattle Hides: Importation Made 
Subject to Import Permits; Trade Con- 
trols Established.—Raw cattle-hide im- 
ports into Peru will require the previous 
authorization of the Ministry of Finance, 
which shall be granted only when the 
domestic supply is insufficient to cover 
local needs, according to a supreme de- 
cree of May 28, 1943. 

The decree authorizes the formation 
of a five-man committee, consisting of 
the Fiscal Price Controller as President 
and four tannery representatives, to 
control purchases and sales of raw cattle 
hides at fixed prices to be established 
by the Government. The committee was 
also authorized to make importations to 
build up reserve stocks when domestic 
supplies become depleted. Raw cattle 
hides produced in Peru may be sold only 
to this committee. 

Request for Shipping Space Required 
Prior to Exportation.—A Peruvian su- 
preme decree of May 20, 1943, requires 
exporters handling general merchandise 
consisting of raw products and domes- 
tic manufactured goods (exclusive of pe- 
troleum products and derivatives) to ob- 
tain a prior permit from the Ministry 
of Finance as a means of obtaining equi- 
table treatment in the distribution of 
Shipping space for out-bound cargo. A 
supplementary supreme resolution of the 
Same date placed the General Coordi- 
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nator of Transportation in charge of the 
distribution of shipping space for ex- 
port cargoes. Peruvian shipping agents 
will request in advance from the Gen- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation res- 
ervation of shipping space for the prod- 
ucts which they desire to export, with 
an indication of the kind, and name, 
weight or measurements, and ports of 
departure and destination. 


Beans: Government To Be Sole Ex- 
porter; Domestic Prices Set.—The Peru- 
vian Ministry of Agriculture is the only 
agency authorized to export beans from 
Peru, after the needs of domestic con- 
sumption have been met, according to 
a supreme resolution of May 29, 1943. 
The resolution also established fixed 
wholesale and retail prices for the do- 
mestic sale of beans in Peru, as follows: 





Prices per kilo- 





gram to— 

Item ! l 70 

— Con- 

firms | sumers 
Chickpeas (‘‘garbanzos’’) | 0.47 | 0. 50 
Black beans (‘‘frijol negro’’) mY . 50 
Castilla beans (‘‘frijo de Castilla’’) . 34 | . 36 

Northern limabeans (‘‘pallar del | 

norte’’) . 48 | . 50 
Chickling vetch (“arveion’’) 18 | . 20 
White peas (“‘arveja blanca’’) .18 . 20 
Lentils (“‘lentejas’’) s 32 | . 32 
1 See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 29, 1943, 


for notice of fixed prices for other export types of beans 


Southern Rhodesia 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Rebate of Duty Granted on Tartaric 
Acid.—A rebate of 50 percent of the duty 
on tartaric acid imported for use in the 
sirup and soft-drinks industry, effective 
from January 1, 1943, was announced in 
the Southern Rhodesia Government Gaz- 
ette of March 12. The duty to which the 
rebate applies is 20 percent ad valorem 
and the net duty after rebate will there- 
fore be 10 percent. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Daily Service Discontinued on Certain 
Route.—Swissair, a Swiss air line, has 
discontinued its daily service between 
Zurich and Berlin, states the foreign 
press, and will operate only the Zurich- 
Stuttgart route. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Used Motor Vehicles—No 
sale or purchase of second-hand motor 
vehicles may be made without a permit 
from the Controller of Motor Vehicles, 
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according to. an order published in the 
South African Government Gazette of 
May 7, 1943. The buyer must submit an 
application stating his reason for buying 
the vehicle, the purpose for which it will 
be used, and the estimated monthly mile- 
age, also whether or not it is to replace 
another vehicle. The seller or dealer 
must fill out a certificate describing the 
condition of the vehicle and any repairs 
which may be required. Dealers must 
submit monthly statements of used mo- 
tor vehicles held in stock. Excepted from 
the regulation are tractors, trailers, mo- 
torboats and motorcycles. 


United Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Allocations of Wool Cloth for Export— 
Wool cloth and blanket export market 
allocations were issued to manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom in the last week 
of May, for the period June to September 
1943. No allocations were made to ex- 
porters for shipment to the United States, 
Central America or South American 
countries, nor are any allocations at 
present being made for exports to India 
for this period. Recipients of allocations 
were asked not to apply for export 
licenses for individual orders, except for 
shipments to South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia. 


With the above exceptions, exporters 
must apply for bulk export licenses for 
each country of destination before July 
1, 1943. In the case of goods for South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, separate 
applications for export licenses must be 
made for merchandise covered by each 
certificate of essentiality issued by the 
importing country. 

Export licenses will be valid for 12 
months from June 1, 1943. Wool pur- 
chasing power, that is, the right to apply 
to the Wool Control for raw material 
against the allocation, expires on August 
14, 1943. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


New AIRCRAFT FACTORY OPERATING IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A new aircraft factory for the manu- 
facture of spare parts, machinery, and 
complete aircraft was opened on April 
1 at Zagreb, Yugoslavia, reports a for- 
eign technical publication. 


Beverages 


Rum Exports From Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Rum exports from Jamaica totaled 
415,469 gallons in 1942, compared with 
442.003 in 1941 and 899,821 in 1938, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. There 
has been no decline in production, but 
for some time past London dealers have 
been leaving their purchases of rum in 
Jamaica to be held in storage until the 
shipping situation improves. Additional 
warehouses were provided for this pur- 
pose. The payments for these purchases 
are not shown on the export returns. 


Chemicals 


New ALCOHOL DISTILLERIES IN AUSTRALIA 


Of the four alcohol distilleries now be- 
ing constructed in Australia, the plant 
located in New South Wales is nearest 
completion, the British press reports, 
with production expected to begin this 
summer. 

The factory in Western Australia will 
probably be finished next; the Victorian 
and South Australian plants are sched- 
uled to be completed soon afterward. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE CONTROL IN AUSTRALIA 


The manufacture, distribution, and 
consumption of superphosphate in Aus- 
tralia will be controlled by a committee 
appointed by the Minister of Commerce, 
says the British industrial press. 

This committee’s chief purpose is to 
maintain the production of superphos- 
phate at the lowest possible cost, it is 
stated. 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Twenty large distilleries are to be es- 
tablished eventually in Brazil for the pro- 
duction of alcohol from mandioca, the 
foreign press reports. 

They will be equipped with locally 
made machinery and are expected to 
have a total annual output of 40,000,000 
liters. Eight of these factories will be 
located in the State of Sao Paulo. 


CANADA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


The very rapid expansion of the 
Canadian chemical industry since the 
outbreak of war is indicated in recently 
published statistics. 

Total production of chemicals and 
allied products jumped from $146,100,- 
000 in 1938, the last pre-war year, to 
$451,800,000 in 1942. 

Canada’s output of heavy chemicals 
in 1942 was valued at $62,166,895; pro- 
duction in 1941 amounted to $50,109,348. 

The number of plants decreased from 
32 to 30. Materials used in 1942 totaled 
$22,256,633, against $17,108,347 in 1941. 


ETHER MANUFACTURE IN EIRE 


The production of ether is under con- 
sideration at a plant in Eire, the British 
press reports. 

Its manufacture may be undertaken by 
Irish Alcohol Factories, Ltd., Cooley, 
Louth. 


ITALY’s CHEMICAL-RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


A large central group of new labora- 
tories for chemical research has recently 
been erected in Italy by the Montecatini 
Co., a European chemical magazine re- 
ports. 

The laboratories will be known as “In- 
stitute de Chimica Guido Donegani” in 
honor of the company’s president; they 
cover a total area of almost 1,000 acres, 
including living quarters for the prin- 
cipal staff. 

The buildings include a large library 
and laboratories for analysis and re- 
search in organic and inorganic chem- 
istry. An extensive section, especially 
well equipped, has been set aside for the 
testing of processes on a semicommercial 
scale. The main departments are self- 
contained and have been furnished with 
the most modern apparatus. 





Hitler Gives the Lye to 
Germans! 


The Germans get their nourish- 
ment in the strangest ways—out of 
lye, for example! A German re- 
search institute claims that it has 
succeeded in obtaining a high-val- 
ued food from millions of cubic me- 
ters of lye, a formerly wasted by- 
product of the manufacture of cel- 
lulose. 

The product, which is a yeast, 
comes in flakes and can be added to 
practically all foodstuffs, rendering 
them more savory and nutritive, 
too. The new food is said to con- 
tain vitamins B; and B. and to take 
the place of meat extract. 











Air-conditioning has been installed, 
with special arrangements for rooms con- 
taining delicate instruments. All floors 
slope slightly toward the outer walls to 
facilitate the removal of spilled liquids. 
An artificial lighting system has been 
arranged above the windows so that light 
comes from the same direction both night 
and day. 

Work benches have been constructed 
of various materials to meet special 
needs; some are of stoneware and 
“Securit” (unbreakable glass), others are 
covered with lead or tile, and some are of 
pitch pine. 


NEW ZEALAND’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


New Zealand’s imports of chemical 
fertilizers in 1942 were valued at £NZ431,- 
761, according to statistics released by 
the New Zealand Customs Department. 
The 1941 total was £NZ558,513. 

Dyestuffs imported in 1942 amounted 
to £NZ139,025, compared with £NZ202,- 
861 in 1941. 

Imports of salt remained at almost an 
even level—£NZ130,206 in 1942 and 
£NZ133,344 in 1941. 


REORGANIZATION IN POLAND’S CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRY 


Poland’s chemical industry is being 
rationalized on a drastic scale, the for- 
eign press reports. 

The supply of raw materials for the 
industry and the distribution of finished 
products have been made subject to offi- 
cial organization. 

“Galikol” Chemische und Ni&ahrung- 
smittelbetriebe, a company formerly 
composed of several hundred small 
chemical and other cooperatives, has 
been completely reorganized and is now 
consolidated under the name “Chemia.” 


PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A South African firm is now producing 
liquid chlorine, a British technical pub- 
lication reports. 

The company will be able to supply 
domestic requirements of this chemical, 
it is stated. 

A Durban concern plans to build a 
glue and gelatin factory at Springs, 
Transvaal. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Average annual production of salt in 
Yugoslavia is sufficient to satisfy the 
needs of all of southeastern Europe, says 
the foreign press. Statistics for recent 
years are not available, but production 
in 1939 was reported at 54,213 metric 
tons. 


Construction 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL 


Building work in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
is reported as continuing at a brisk pace. 
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even though the number of building 
licenses is now diminishing. 

There is a remunerative incentive for 
civilian construction as capital is avail- 
able, but war conditions have a retarding 
effect. Transportation difficulties still 
persist, thus creating material shortages, 
and building costs have increased and 
are still rising. 

The structural and finishing materials 
are national, but some supplies must be 
imported, and importation is problemat- 
ical with the present shipping situation. 
Because of demands for special types of 
steel in the war effort, the national pro- 
duction of steel reinforcing bars is being 
curtailed. 


CANADA ERECTING NEW BUILDINGS 


Another dryer house, a brick structure 
62 feet by 21 feet, and four stories high, 
has been added to a distillery in Water- 
loo, Ontario, Canada. The installation 
is made to enable the company to oper- 
ate during the summer months, which 
has never been done in the past, and to 
make it possible to secure a higher food 
value in dried grain sold as cattle feed. 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., is con- 
structing a $30,000 addition of steel and 
brick to its plant in Hamilton, Canada. 
This is to be two stories high, approxi- 
mately 35 feet square, and is to be used 
as a chemical laboratory. 


RoOAD-BUILDING IN PANAMA 


Construction of a road between Colon 
and Porto Bello, Panama, will begin in 
the near future. 


Coal 
PRODUCTION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Output of coal in the Province of New 
Brunswick during 1942 amounted to 
397,615 long tons, a decline of 77,786 tons 
or 16.4 percent from 1941. The reduc- 
tion in output is attributed to labor 
shortage. 

Coal-mining areas of New Brunswick 
which are located at Minto, about 25 
miles from Fredericton, produce a bi- 
tuminous coal that is used almost en- 
tirely by industrial plants and railroads. 
The coal is reported to be unsuitable for 
domestic use. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURE 


Brazilians are interested in the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a factory for the 
manufacture of radio tubes, and the 
President of the Republic has approved 
a proposal of the Federal Council for 
Foreign Trade, which may lead to such 
a development. 

The resolution provides that: 


1. A special organization shall be set up to 
deal with problems arising from the present 
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Exit Jasmine—Enter 
Carrots 


In the valleys of southern France, 
carrots, symbol of nutrition and 
practicality, are being grown in- 
stead of jasmine flowers, symbol of 
romance and beauty. Under the 
stress of food shortages, the per- 
fumers of Grasse and Nice are de- 
voting all their skill, labor, and ma- 
chinery to the cultivation and 
processing of vegetables, says the 
London press. 

Carrots, beans, and peas flourish 
in the Alpes Maritimes where more 
than 1,000 tons of flowers were for- 
merly harvested each year. In- 
stead of gathering orange blos- 
soms for perfume essences, cultiva- 
tors are waiting to pick the ripened 
fruit for food. 











war situation and also future prospects in the 
manufacture of materials for electrical cOm- 
munications. 

2. This body will maintain close contact 
with the War, Air, and Transport Ministries 
and with the various official and private com- 
panies carrying on systems of communica- 
tion in the country, with a view to manufac- 
turing materials, components, and apparatus 
urgently required. 

3. It shall contact manufacturing concerns 
to verify their requirements in the importa- 
tion of foreign materials, and take steps to 
obtain shipping priorities for them. 

4. It shall assist and support before the 
Government all new manufacturing under- 
takings in these lines, with the object of 
centralizing in Brazil the manufacture of 
different articles in demand in South America. 

5. It shall encourage and recommend to the 
Government proper measures for establishing 
in Brazil the manufacture of electronic tubes 
by a technically and industrially qualified 
company. 

6. It shaii recommend to the Government 
adequate measures for insuring the economic 
life of technically qualified industries al- 
ready in existence, or of those which may be 
established in the future. 


NEW POWER PLANT TO OPERATE IN FRANCE 


A power plant capable of generating 
50,000,000 kilowatts annually is being 
built at Vizille-sur-Vezere, France. A 
foreign technical journal reports that 
this plant will probably be in operation 
by the end of 1943. It has been under 
construction for 2 years. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


The electrical contracting industry of 
Northern Ireland was busy throughout 
1942, says a foreign trade journal. Much 
of the work done was for the armed 
services. 

The popularity of fluorescent lighting 
continued to increase, and a number of 
factories and offices adopted this type of 
illumination during the year. Domestic 
appliances were in demand, but supplies 
were limited. 


SPAIN’s NEw THERMOELECTRIC POWER 
PLANT 


The Compania Eléctrica de Langreo is 
planning the construction of a thermo- 
electric power plant at Langreo, in the 
Province of Asturias, Spain. Equipment 
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will include three generating units of 
30,000 kilowatts each, the foreign press 
says. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


SPAIN’s 1943 Foop PRoGRAM 


Agricultural plans in Spain, since the 
civil war, have annually shifted from one 
crop to another, influenced by such fac- 
tors aS food rationing, price control, cur- 
tailed export possibilities, and the scar- 
city of fertilizer. The aim of the 1943 
food program apparently was the resto- 
ration to normal of acreage under bread 
cereals, rice, and cattle feed. It was 
thought that increased acreage of stock 
grain crops was necessary to assure suf- 
ficient production of milk and meat. 
The program also called for a larger 
acreage in wheat and sugar beets, and 
in industrial crops such as cotton. 

While the 1943 acreage for sugar beets 
has been increased, that for wheat has 
declined. About 626,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) were planted to rye, 
which was the only cereal for which 
acreage was increased in 1943. Oats 
acreage Of 575,000 hectares is about the 
same as in 1941-42, while barley at 1,577,- 
000 hectares and wheat at 3,525,000 hec- 
tares have definitely declined, the latter 
by about 8 percent from the 3,850,000 
hectares reported for 1941-42. 

The rye harvest may surpass last year’s 
crop of 5,366,000 metric quintals and at- 
tain 5,500,000 quintals, since the acreage 
is nearly as large as in pre-civil-war 
years when the latter figure was often 
attained. 

Barley may reach 18,500,000 quintals, 
compared with 18,182,200 quintals in 
1941-42 and the 1926-35 average of 22,- 
237,000 quintals. 

Oats may approximate 6,250,000 quin- 
tals, or not far below the average crop 
in the pre-civil-war decade. 

The final wheat harvest may amount 
to 31,200,000 quintals, or an increase of 
about 5 percent over 1941-42. 

A more favorable wheat harvest will 
possibly permit a slight easing of the 
bread ration, if supplementary grain 
shipments from abroad continue to ar- 
rive. Itis said, however, that strict con- 
trol must be continued because even if 
the 1942-43 harvest surpasses those of 
recent years, it will still fall short of the 
average yield in the years before the civil 
war by 10,000,000 quintals. 

Many flour mills in Spain: have closed 
as their supply of grain from the 1941-42 
harvest is exhausted. 

The output of early potatoes is satis- 
factory, a sufficient area having been 
sown, as in 1942, to meet domestic con- 
sumption. 

Production of garbanzos, green beans, 
broad beans, white beans, and sugar 
beets, has not yet been estimated. Pros- 
pects for sugar beets are good because of 
the larger acreage sown this year. Fol- 
lowing the low 1941-42 acreage, the Gov- 
ernment changed its policy, and al- 
though the price of sugar has remained 
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fixed by decree at about 3 pesetas per 
kilogram no price has been set for the 
root, thus creating a free market in 
which factories are stimulating the seed- 
ing of greater areas by offering higher 
rates to farmers. 

Rice transplanting was in progress in 
May but as the harvesting does not occur 
until September, the yield cannot now 
be estimated. Acreage is about 25,000 
hectares. For the first time in years, 
sufficient wheat to meet local needs is 
now being: planted in the rice region. 
Last year the wheat distributed in the 
rice area was far below consumption de- 
mands, and the farmers propose to insure 
their local bread supply for the coming 
year by planting more wheat than in 
previous years. The rice area was with- 
out bread in February and March be- 
cause no grain ships arrived at Valencia. 

A return to the big average rice acre- 
age of 1926-35 (48,000 hectares) may be 
anticipated only after international 
trade is revived and former markets for 
Spanish rice are reopened. However, if 
the weather is favorable a rice crop as 
large as that of last year, or 220,000 
metric tons, may be secured. 

Despite the many difficulties encoun- 
tered by farmers, the agricultural re- 
turns for 1943 in general appear to be 
better than was expected because of fa- 
vorable weather and the choice of crops. 
The number of draft animals is below 
normal; the supply of fertilizer, other 





Mexico Plans To Grow 
Its Own Rubber 


Near El Palmar in the State of 
Santa Cruz the Mexican Govern- 
ment has a plantation of 2,500,000 
young rubber trees and intends to 
make Mexico self-sufficient so far 
as plantation rubber is concerned, 
says the weekly magazine “Hoy.” 

Mexico now has 35 rubber fac- 
tories with several thousand em- 
ployees, and for several years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor the imports of 
crude rubber from the Far East 
had been at the rate of about 4,550 
tons a year. 

The 2,500,000 rubber trees should 
yield 12,000 to 15,000 tons a year 
when fully grown. These young 
trees are now being grafted with 
selected, high-yield stock supplied 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; they should, it is figured, 
provide a yield about three times 
that of the average wild tree, which 
gives 542 pounds a year, against 
more than 16 pounds to the tree 
for this grafted stock. 

One of the factories—Hule y 
Lates S. A—owns its own planta- 
tion. This plantation, which has 
some trees 30 years old, contains 
the largest number of fully grown 
trees in Mexico. Here were ob- 





tained the seeds for the new Gov- 
ernment plantation at El Palmar. 
Experts, it is said, declare that 
Mexico is ideal for the Hevea tree. 
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than the local potash from the Barcelona 
Silvite and Carnalita deposits, is less 
than one-third of normal; and the need 
for agricultural machinery is acute. 


Coffee 


STOCKS AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


The amount of ccffee which has 
already been sent from the interior of 
Brazil to Santos is so much larger than 
was anticipated that estimates for the 
1941-42 crop have increased from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 bags of 60 kilograms each, 
making current estimates between 
7,500,000 and 8,000,000 bags. The trade 
estimates the 1942-43 crop to be about 
20 percent larger than that of 1941-42, 
or between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 bags. 

The Departamento Nacional do Cafe 
reported that from 1931 to March 15, 
1943, 77,070,577 bags of coffee were de- 
stroyed. During the first 15 days of 
March, 256,086 bags were destroyed. 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Brazil- 
ian ports on April 30, 1943, amounted to 
2,169,277 bags compared with 2,165,032 
bags on the corresponding date in 1942. 

Exports of coffee from Brazil during 
April were 369,074 bags, compared with 
950,923 bags in April 1942. 


Fish and Products 


FIsH CATCH, SWITZERLAND, 1942 


The year 1942 was a record one for 
Swiss fishermen, who, according to the 
Federal Fishing Inspector’s report, 
caught 286,617 kilograms of fish, valued 
at 932,009 francs—an increase of nearly 
46 percent in weight and 79 percent in 
value, compared with the 1941 catch. 

During the past 10 years, 2,100,- 
000,000,000 kilograms of fish valued at 
4,100,000 francs have been caught in the 
Bodensee and Untersee. Approximately 
135 fishermen depend upon fishing for 
their livelihood. 


Fruits 


ARGENTINA’S 1942 OLIVE Crop 


The 1943 olive crop in Mendoza Prov- 
ince, Argentina, is officially estimated at 
5,400,000 kilograms, compared with 
1,608,273 kilograms in 1942. Of the 1942 
olive crop, 693,272 kilograms of olives 
were used in the production of olive oil; 
415,000 kilograms were exported as fresh; 
and 500,000 kilograms were consumed 
locally. 


BANANA PRODUCTION, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Bananas, in pre-war times, were the 
most valuable item of export from 
Jamaica. Now, because of the unavail- 
ability of shipping facilities, exports of 
this fruit have practically ceased. 

Total shipments of bananas from 
Jamaica in 1942 (mostly in the first half 
of the year) amounted to 1,347,324 stems, 
compared with 5,588,555 stems in 1941 
and 23,811,337 stems in 1938. 

Although production has fallen off to 
some extent because of the prevalence of 
plant disease and also because of the lack 
of ships to transport fruit to foreign 
markets, they are still grown in consider- 
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able volume on the island. The British 
Government pays the planters a subsidy 
amounting at present to about £1,000,000 
annually. 


PRUNE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


About 300,000 gross kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of dried prunes 
will be available for export from Chile 
during 1943, according to estimates of 
the trade and of the Plum and Prune 
Growers of Chile. About 600,000 kilo- 
grams of prunes are consumed locally in 
a fresh or dried state and in jam and 
brandies. 

Exports of prunes in the first quarter 
of 1943 totaled 19,100 gross kilograms, 
compared with only 8,000 kilograms in 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

Export prices of prunes range from 
5 to 5.20 pesos per kilogram. Prices for 
prunes consumed in Chile range from 
4.80 to 5.70 pesos per kilogram. In line 
with the price increases for all farm 
produce, prunes have advanced in price 
during recent years. 


Grain and Products 


CHINA INCREASES USE OF IMPROVED RICE 
SEED 

Plantings of improved rice seed in 13 
provinces of Free China will be substan- 
tially greater this year than in 1942. 

The promotion of the increased use of 
improved rice seed is one of the major 
steps taken by the Chinese Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry in Chungking, 
to increase food production. 

About 6,220,000 mow (1 mow=one- 
sixth of an acre) is expected to be 
planted with the improved rice seed in 
1943, compared with 2,500,000 mow in 
1942, 2,300,000 mow in 1941, and approxi- 
mately 825,000 mow in 1940. 

Increased production resulting from 
the use of the improved rice seed 
amounted to around 1,346,000 piculs (1 
picul=133'14 pounds) of unhusked rice. 

About 30 kinds of improved rice seed 
were used in 1942, the yield being from 
5 to 7 more tou (10 tou=1 picul) per 
mow. Most of the improved seed was 
selected by the National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau in Chungking, and by the 
provincial agricultural improvement in- 
stitutes after making a number of 
experiments. 


Spices and Products 


GINGER AND PEPPER EXPORTS FROM 
SIERRA LEONE 


In March 1943, 496,003 pounds of gin- 
ger were exported from Sierra Leone, all 
of which went to the United Kingdom; 
in the same month 179,200 pounds were 
sent by rail from the interior to Free- 
town. No ginger was exported in April, 
but 459,200 pounds were shipped to 
Freetown. 

No chili peppers were exported in 
March. In April 1943, exports amounted 
to 2,934 pounds, all of which went to 
Gambia. 

About 27,530 pounds of ginger and 
44,307 pounds of chili peppers were 
ready for shipment in March; in April, 
509,309 pounds of ginger and 36,266 
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pounds of chili peppers were ready for 
shipment. 

The harvesting of ginger in the Bo and 
Moyamba Districts was completed in 
April, and marketing was in progress. 


Sugars and Products 


SuUGAR-BEET AREA REDUCED IN SWEDEN 


The area under sugar-beet cultivation 
in Sweden in 1943 will be reduced by 
3,440 hectares—to 49,400 hectares from 
52,840 hectares in 1942. 

Total production of refined sugar from 
the 1942 sugar-beet crop is estimated at 
approximately 276,000 short tons, and, as 
a result of the reduced area devoted to 
sugar beets this year, it is believed that 
output from the 1943 beet crop will be 
about 255,000 tons, or a decrease of 21,000 
tons. 

The Swedish Sugar Manufacturing 
Co., which has the exclusive right to 
manufacture sugar in Sweden, signs con- 
tracts with all domestic beet growers be- 
longing to the Central Association of the 
Swedish Sugar Beet Growers for delivery 
of sugar beets during each crop year at 
prices fixed in advance. This year the 
growers will receive the same price as 
they did in 1942, or 4.50 crowns per 100 
kilograms for sugar beets with a sugar 
content of 16 percent. 


Vegetables and Products 


EXPORTATION OF POTATOES FROM ARGEN- 
TINA PROHIBITED 


Exportation of potatoes from Argen- 
tina was prohibited on May 20 by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Excepted from 
the decree are dried potatoes and pota- 
toes certified by the Ministry for seed 
purposes and subject to export permit. 

This measure was taken as a result of 
the reduction of the 1942-43 potato crop. 
The present stock of potatoes is esti- 
mated at 496,000 tons, and local con- 
sumption until November 1943, when the 
first of the 1942—43 crop will be harvested, 
will amount to about 440,000 tons, leav- 
ing a surplus of only 56,000 tons, which 
the Ministry believes to be the indispen- 
sable minimum which must be conserved 
for contingencies. 

The latest official statistics show that 
exports of potatoes for 1940, 1941, and 
1942 amounted to 34,525, 45,137, and 
31,994 metric tons, respectively, and that 
during these years more than three- 
quarters of the exports were sent to Uru- 
guay and over half of the remaining por- 
tion went to Brazil, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay. 


BEAN PRODUCTION, CHILE 


About 82,987 hectares were sown to 
beans in Chile in 1942, according to an 
official estimate, compared with 86,282 
hectares in 1941. 

The 1942-43 bean crop is officially esti- 
mated at 766,155 metric quintals (metric 
quintal=220.46 pounds), compared with 
693,370 quintals in the 1941-42 season. 

“Bayos,” light-cream-colored beans, 
were the variety most widely planted 
during the 1942-43 season. ‘“‘Frutillas,” a 
variety of cranberry bean, which has 
often taken first place in years past, were 
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in second place from the point of area 
sown during the season now closing. 
These two leading varieties were followed 
in relative importance by plantings of 
“Burritos,” “Araucanos,” “Aroz,” “Red 
Kidneys,” and numerous others. 

The exportable surplus of beans from 
the 1942-43 crop is officially estimated at 
from 280,000 to 320,000 quintals. 

Exports of Chilean beans reached an 
all-time high figure in 1940. Since then 
shipments have declined gradually from 
466,226 metric quintals in 1940 to 323,331 
quintals in 1941 and to 332,895 quintals 
in 1942. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SOLE-LEATHER SHORTAGE IN CANADA 


Five Victoria, B. C., shoe-repairing 
shops recently were said to have no soles 
with which to mend women’s shoes. 
Wholesalers at both Victoria and Van- 
couver were also completely out of stocks. 
One repairer, who had ordered his soles 
4 or 5 months in advance, had sufficient 
to carry on his work. 


GROWTH OF CHILEAN INDUSTRY 


Chile’s domestic leather industry has 
grown considerably in size and impor- 
tance in recent years. Takings of hides 
and skins for national uses have shown a 
steady increase, whereas supplies of hides 
and skins available for export markets 
have decreased as a result of a growing 
domestic demand. 

Trade estimates place stocks of sheep- 
skins and lambskins on hand in northern 
and south central Chile between 7,500 
and 9,000. In southern Chile, on May 1, 
1943, sheepskins and lambskins from 
the 1942-43 season’s take-off totaled 
1,489,855. There are also fairly large 
stocks of lambskins and _ sheepskins 
which were carried over from the 1941- 
42 season, 

The take-off of Chilean cattle hides at 
present is about 35,000 per month, ap- 
proximately 20,000 of which are steer 
hides and 15,000 cow hides. Stocks on 
hand are estimated at 11,000 to 15,000 
hides. 

Chilean production of calfskins is esti- 
mated to be about 4,500 hides a month. 
The domestic leather industry continues 
to absorb nearly all supplies as they are 
currently made available. 

Goatskins and kidskins produced each 
month in Chile are estimated to total 
between 4,000 and 5,000 pieces, most of 
which are consumed by the domestic 
leather industry. From the _ export 
standpoint, the most important goat- 
raising region is in north-central Chile, 
and is centered in the Province of 
Coquimbo. 


URUGUAY’S TANNING INDUSTRY ACTIVE” 


Activity continued steady in Uruguay’s 
tanning industry during May, with larger 
plants completing their orders of sole 
leather for Great Britain. The domestic 
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Nazis Search Dutch 


Travelers for Food 





In an effort to obtain better con- 
trol of the Dutch food supply, much 
of which is now diverted to under- 
ground channels in order to keep 
it out of German hands, a special 
division of the German police in 
the Netherlands will investigate all 
transactions involving foodstuffs, 
the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Cour- 
ant recently declared, quoting an 
official named Harsters who as- 
serted that the sharpest measures 
would be taken to stamp out food 
diversion. 

The daily declared that the 
Netherlands police were unable, or 
perhaps unwilling, to enforce reg- 
ulations, often attempting to ex- 
cuse themselves on the grounds 
that German officials were involved 
in violations. As a result, Reichs 
Commissioner Seyss-Inquart de- 
clared that the German police were 
to be placed in charge of ensuring 
that produce would be marketed 
through regular channels where 
the authorities could secure what 
was required for shipment to Ger- 
many. 

The German police were also in- 
structed to intensify searches of 
train passengers and hotel guests 
for food. 











demand from shoe manufacturers was 
expected to decrease as soon as the sup- 
ply should become adequate for winter 
shoes, but this would probably not affect 
the industry‘s activity because of the 
large export demand. 

During May, the most active month of 
the year, shoe manufacturers worked on 
a 6-day-week schedule with one full shift 
each day. Orders were small from Uru- 
guay’s interior, because of lack of pur- 
chasing power, most of the demand com- 
ing from Montevideo. 


Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Exports of frigorifico salt hides from 
Argentina during the first quarter of 
1943 were the smallest for any similar 
period in the last 10 years. The Amer- 
icano dry-hide market was confined 
principally to demands from domestic 
industry. It is reported that large quan- 
tities of “matadero” slaughterhouse hides 
are being shipped to the United States. 


Hoc SKINS FOR LEATHER IN GERMANY 


In the interest of the leather industry, 
butchers have taken over the skinning of 
slaughtered hogs in Germany, according 
to the Axis press. About 2,300,000 hog 
skins are said to have been provided by 
the butcher trade and from the meat in- 
dustry during the last 2 economic years. 
Up to that time the skinning of hogs was 
entirely unknown in Germany. 
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Ordnance Dept., U. S. Army 


SHORTAGES CURTAIL MANUFACTURE IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


Footwear manufacturers of South 
Africa, up until April maintained ca- 
pacity operations on military orders, de- 
spite increasing difficulty in obtaining es- 
sential materials, such as bottom leather, 
toe-puffs, stiffeners, and grindery. The 
shortages became serious in April, how- 
ever, causing set-backs in many fac- 
tories. During the changing-over proc- 
ess from regular supplies to substitute 
materials, outputs were reduced by as 
much as 20 percent. 

Hide shortages are also causing tan- 
ners considerable concern, and there is 
some doubt as to whether domestic boot 
and shoe requirements can be met if 
hides continue to be exported. Of the 
75,000 hides needed each month by the 
leather industry, it is estimated that 
approximately 48,000 are required for 
military footwear of various descriptions. 
It is understood that there has already 
been a reduction in the output of some 
tanneries. Lighter weights of dry salted 
hides are being substituted in some cases 
to offset the shortage. Efforts are being 
made to obtain supplies from neighbor- 
ing territories. 


RESEARCH TO AID INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN 


A special leather-and-skin research 
institute is soon to be established by the 
Swedish tanning and fur industries. The 
institute will be financed jointly by the 
industry and the Swedish Government. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF SAWN LUMBER 


The output of sawn lumber in Canada 
in 1941 was the highest on record, ac- 
cording to the annual industry report 
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recently issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Production amounted to 
4,941,084 M board feet; the previous high 
total of 4,918,202 was reached in 1911. 

Lumber sawn in 1941 was valued at 
$129,287,703, which was exceeded only in 
1920, when lumber prices were unusually 
high; the 1920 total of 4,298,804 M feet 
had a value of $168,171,987. 

The 1941 figures represent increases of 
6.7 percent in total volume and 21.9 in 
value over 1940, when the output was 
4,629,052 M feet, valued at $105,991,217. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF CEDAR SHINGLES 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia 
during May continued considerably .be- 
low normal. 

Because of the log shortage, a number 
of shingle mills are now operating on a 
part-time basis. Log stocks increased 
somewhat during the second half of May, 
however, and a slight improvement in 
shipments to the United States is antici- 
pated. 


CONSUMPTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN 
CANADA 


Total consumption of domestic and 
imported forest products in Canada in 
1941 amounted to 3,032,323,000 cubic feet, 
valued at $187,838,019, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This in- 
cludes wood used in the form in which it 
was taken from the forest and wood used 
as raw material in Canadian industry. 

Less than 1 percent of the total quan- 
tity of wood consumed in Canada is 
imported. 


FINLAND’S PITPROP PRODUCTION 


Pitprop producers in Finland have had 
an unusually successful season. 

The demand was so heavy that a new 
quota of 340,000 cubic meters was en- 
tirely sold in November. 

German purchasers are said to be buy- 
ing any specifications whatever. 
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TIMBER PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


Hungary’s forest land has been in- 
creased to 6,420,000 acres since the “rean- 
nexation.” 

Half of this area, 3,210,000 acres, con- 
sists of beech forests; oak covers 1,284,- 
000 acres; and pine, 1,926,000 acres. 
Wood production per acre has recently 
been doubled. 

With proper development, Hungary 
could supply its own needs and also ex- 
port considerable quantities of lumber 
and firewood. The annual output of 
1,700,000 cubic meters of pine, 1,500,000 
of beech, and 1,200,000 of oak could be 
increased to 4,500,000, 3,500,000, and 
2,500,000, respectively, it is said. Proper 
use of this additional production, how- 
ever, would require modernization of the 
sawmills and the establishment of cel- 
lulose, varnish, and wood-distillation 
factories, as well as industries to utilize 
the byproducts. Transportation is the 
most urgent problem at present. 

The delivery of heavy timber for beams 
is a specialty of the Hungarian lumber 
industry and the output has been doubled 
since 1939. The 1942 total was 127,000 
cubic meters, against 99,000 in 1941. 


PORTUGAL RESERVES LUMBER For BUILDING 
FISHING BOATS 


The Portuguese Government has re- 
cently reserved a forest tract in the Leira 
district, consisting largely of pine, for the 
use of the codfish industry. 

Lumber from this reserve will be em- 
ployed in the building and repair of 
schooners and other ships for the fishing 
trade, which the Government is anxious 
to encourage. 


CROWN LANDS AND FORESTS IN SWEDEN 


The Swedish Board of Crown Lands 
and Forests has increased its surplus 
considerably, the European press reports. 

The 1942 total is shown as 25,000,000 
crowns, against 15,000,000 for 1941. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


FARM MACHINERY NEEDED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 

Morocco has received little agricultural 
machinery since September 1939, and the 
quantity of equipment available and in 
good condition was very limited by the 
beginning of 1943. Because of the gaso- 
line shortage, many tractors were con- 
verted to gas producers, and it is claimed 
that use of wood gas and alcohol for fuel 
and vegetable oils for lubricants dam- 
aged the motors considerably. 

Heavy equipment is expensive, and 
most farmers are financially unable to 
undertake a replacement program. In 
view of this situation and of the great 
need for agricultural products, the Mo- 
rocco press has suggested that the Gov- 
ernment establish a loan fund and assist 
the farmers in every way possible to pro- 
cure machinery. 


GERMANY SUPPLIES MACHINERY TO 
RUMANIA 
An official of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment recently stated to the Institute of 
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Agronomic Research in Bucharest, ac- 
cording to the Nazi press, that 8,000 trac- 
tors are now in use in Rumania—an in- 
crease of 6,000 since 1939. 

The spokesman also reported that the 
following quantities of agricultural 
equipment would be imported from Ger- 
many in 1943: Tractors and tractor 
plows, 1,050 each; animal-drawn plows, 
21,000; hoeing machines, 3,500; harrows, 
3,500; and seed drills, 2,100. 


Medicinals 


EXPANSION OF CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Sales of medicinals and pharmaceuti- 
cals in Canada, including fine chemicals, 
were considerably greater last year than 
in any previous annual period. Output 
in 1942 was valued at $40,900,000, or 16 
percent more than in 1941, and an aver- 
age of 5,414 persons were employed in 
183 establishments. Exports were worth 
$2,143,086, compared with $1,807,069 in 
1941. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


NEW THEATER OPERATING IN KENYA 


A new motion-picture theater has been 
opened in Nairobi, Kenya, the South 
African press states. Films produced in 
India are being shown daily. 


U. S. FrtmMs PoPuLaR IN TURKEY 


Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey, a city with a 
population of about 170,000, has six 
motion-picture theaters, and three others 
are located in the suburbs. Total at- 
tendance at the nine theaters in 1942 
was approximately 1,085,950. 

Comprehensive statistics are not avail- 
able, but it is estimated that 85 percent 
of the films exhibited during the last 2 
years were imported from the United 
States; 7 percent from Germany; and 2 
percent each from Egypt, Great Britain, 
and Hungary. The remaining 2 percent 
were produced in Turkey. 

Most of the films shown are features. 
Few news reels are being exhibited at the 
present time, because the censors ban all 
films containing direct or indirect prop- 
aganda. Educationals and documenta- 
ries have never been popular, but ani- 
mated cartoons are well liked. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CANADA’S STONE-QUARRYING INDUSTRY 


The gross value of $8,000,684 is re- 
ported by the Dominion press for the 
production of 457 firms engaged in the 
Canadian stone-quarrying industry in 
1941; in 1940 the value was $7,398,959. 
Shipments from Quebec represented 45.1 
percent of the total value; from Ontario, 
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41 percent; and from British Columbia, 
5.1 percent. 

Output of 174 stone-dressing works in 
1941 was valued at $3,883,496, which was 
an 8.1-percent increase over 1940. These 
plants were engaged chiefly in cutting 
and polishing Canadian or imported 
stone to produce finished monuments 
and in cutting and dressing stone for 
construction purposes. Seventy-eight 
plants in Ontario produced 63.8 percent 
of the total in 1941, and 40 plants in 
Quebec accounted for 19.6 percent. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT 
PRODUCTS 


Output of manufactured cement prod- 
ucts in Canada in 1941 was valued at 
$6,070,677, compared with $5,303,560 in 
1940. Of the 122 plants covered, 68 are 
located in Ontario and 30 in Quebec. 

Products included ready-mix concrete 
valued at $1,834,129, cement pipe at 
$781,661, hollow building blocks of ce- 
ment at $857,440, cinder blocks at $367,- 
511, artificial stone at $148,413, cement 
bricks at $187,874, and other items such 
as haydite blocks and slabs, laundry 
tubs, and burial vaults. 

These figures do not include cement 
work done on such projects as the build- 
ing of bridges, dams, and foundations. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


NEW USE FOR VEGETABLE OILS IN MALAYA 


A suitable method of manufacturing a 
substitute for petroleum grease has been 
developed in Malaya by Japanese and 
local scientists, claims a Japanese radio 
broadcast. Palm oil or coconut oil and 
lime, all available locally in large quanti- 
ties, are the essential ingredients of the 
lubricant, it is stated. 


RUMANIA’S PRODUCTION OF OIL-BEARING 
CROPS 


Rumania’s 1942 production of sun- 
flower seed amounted to 222,100 metric 
tons, exceeding the previous record of 
197,700 metric tons.established in 1938, 
according to figures of the Rumanian 
Ministry of Agriculture, published in the 
Rumanian press. Some 21,500 metric 
tons of soybeans and 14,800 tons of rape- 
seed were also produced in 1942, but pro- 
duction of these has declined in the last 
few years. 

Of the 1942 totals, the Provinces of 
Bessarabia and Bucovina contributed 





percent. 





What Norway’s Foodstuffs Mean to the Nazis 


Through the production of foodstuffs, Norway has been playing a most 
important part in Germany’s war economy. When the Germans invaded 
Norway in early 1940 the country had food supplies almost sufficient to feed 
the Norwegians and the German occupants until the summer of 1941. Since 
the beginning of the occupation, however, Norwegian production of agricul- 
tural commodities has declined sharply—notably milk production, which 
has dropped about 40 percent. Meat production has declined at least 50 


All the meat consumed by the German occupation army is requisitioned 
from the Norwegians. Some cities have been forced to yield as much as 
98 percent of their meat supplies to the German Wehrmacht, while the 
insignificant remainder has been allotted to hospitals; consequently the 
civilian population has had to go without meat. Fish and canned goods 
from Norwegian supplies must also be turned over to the German troops. 

Potatoes and fish used to be the staple foods for a great part of the Nor- 
wegian population, but, according to the Swedish press, the Germans have 
started the requisitioning of such enormous quantities of potatoes that the 
Norwegians are viewing this development with great concern. There is an 
acute shortage of vegetables and fruit, as large quantities of these com- 
modities also have been requisitioned by the Nazis. 

There are, it is estimated, between 300,000 and 400,000 German soldiers and 
civilians in Norway, and the fact that they are supplied with foodstuffs 
produced in that country naturally means a relieving of the food shortage in 
Germany and other occupied countries. 

Norway’s export of foodstuffs to Germany consists chiefly of fish and 
canned goods, shipments of other foodstuffs being comparatively insignifi- 
cant Apart from herring, fish meal, and cod-liver oil, exports of Norwegian 
fish in 1941 were estimated at about 220,000 tons, and during 1942 exports 
probably declined to about 200,000 tons. Of this quantity 80 percent have 
gone to Germany, both to the Wehrmacht and to the German population. 
Shipment of canned fish to Germany in 1941 were estimated at about 
20,000 tons, but in 1942 they probably were less. About 30,000 tons of herring 
and fish meal are estimated to have been delivered during 1941, whereas in 
1942 this amount was considerably reduced. 

A large portion of the fish exports have been shipped from German fac- 
tories in Norway. There are now about seven fish-fillet factories in Norway, 
each producing, on the average, 100 tons a day. Exports of fresh fish in 
1941 were estimated at 35,000 tons, but, as this quantity consisted almost 
exclusively of fillets, it actually represented about 60,000 tons of fish. 
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105,600 metric tons of sunflower seed, 
7,700 tons of rapeseed, and 19,900 tons of 
soybeans. Considerable areas were sown 
to flax and hemp in 1942, but with the 
purpose of producing fiber, not oilseeds. 
Figures on the output of seed are not 
given. 

In the following tables are shown the 
areas sown to sunflowers, rape, and soy- 
beans in Rumania from 1939 to 1942, and 
the average yield in kilograms per hec- 
tare harvested. It will be noted that the 
yield per hectare has fallen off consider- 
ably. 


Area (in Hectares)* Planted to Oil-Bear- 
ing Crops in Rumania 





Crop 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Sunflower_______| 164,000 | 185,000 | 370,000 | 441,000 
Rapeseed --| 61,000 28,000 | 25,000 56, 000 


Soybeans_-_---.._.| 103, 000 11,000 | 8,000; 41,000 


1 | hectare=2.471 acres. 





Average Yield (in Kilograms per 





Hectare) 
Crop 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Sunflower seed__- 930 850 610 630 
Rapeseed ________| 690 520 570 260 


Soybeans. __._.- | 930 650 790 520 





1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 1 hectare=2.471 acres. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE IN 1942 


The value of paints, pigments, and 
varnishes manufactured in Canada in 
1942 is reported as $45,252,587. Output 
in 1941 was valued at $40,183,625. 

Materials used in 1942 amounted to 
$23,910,591, compared With $21,495,598 
in 1941. The number of plants (94) re- 
mained unchanged. 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Paints, colors, and varnishes imported 
by New Zealand in 1942 were valued at 
£NZ295,034, according to figures pub- 
lished by the New Zealand Customs De- 
partment. 

This is a substantial reduction from 
the 1941 total of £NZ367,864. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CANADIAN ASPHALT PRODUCTION 


Tests made at the University of Al- 
berta indicate that asphalt from the 
McMurray oil sands is satisfactory for 
highway surfacing in the Province, re- 
ports the Canadian trade press. 

Extensive plans for development of 
the oil-sand deposits this year are re- 
ported under consideration. Erection of 
a large separation plant and refinery are 
included in the plans. 
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OIL AND GAS PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Applications for petroleum and natu- 
ral-gas reservations on 79,805 acres east 
of Taber, Alberta, Canada, have been 
accepted from the Northwest Company, 
Ltd., the Provincial Department of Lands 
and Mines recently announced. This, 
according to interpretations in the 
Canadian press, is an indication of grow- 
ing interest in the Taber oil field. The 
area involved surrounds Grassy Lake, 
Purple Springs, and Fincastle. 

The application of Major Oil Invest- 
ments, Ltd., for petroleum and natural- 
gas reservations on 19,800 acres in the 
district 20 miles west of Parkland has 
also been accepted. 

A total of 1,145,282 gallons of crude 
oil were produced in Albert County, New 
Brunswick, during 1942. This was an 
increase of 145,501 gallons, or 14.6 per- 
cent over output during 1941. Value of 
the crude oil was $45,811 in 1942 and 
$39,991 in 1941. 

The value of natural gas produced in 
Albert County during 1942 was $118,638, 
a decline of about 5 percent from the 
value of $124,753, registered in 1941. 


Radio, Telephone, 
and Telegraph 


Ecuapor’s New RADIO-TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


Direct radio-telegraph service between 
Ecuador and the United States was in- 
augurated on May 2, 1943. Messages may 
be sent to New York at the rate of 35 
cents (U. S. currency) per word; a com- 
plete schedule of charges to other points 
has not yet been announced. 

The new service, operated in Ecuador 
by the Government Communications De- 
partment, also provides connections with 
all Latin America, except Lima, Peru. 

Extensive radio-telephone facilities 
will be available soon. Most of the nec- 
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essary equipment has already been in- 
stalled, and it is expected that all work 
will be completed in July or August. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Telephone and Telegraph 
Service has announced that receipts to- 
taled 166,300,000 francs in 1942, an in- 
crease of 13,700,000 francs, or 9 percent, 
over 1941. Expenditures during the year 
amounted to 82,700,000 francs, 5,800,000 
or 7.5 percent more than for the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of local and long-distance 
telephone calls made in 1942 was greater 
than in 1941, and the total number of 
domestic telegrams dispatched also in- 
creased, but international telegrams 
dropped from 2,400,000 to 2,006,000. 

The following table gives further de- 
tails of telephone and telegraph services 
in 1942: 





’ Increase over 
lr ype of service Num ber 1941 
Local telephone calls 226, 800, 000 20, 200, 000 
Long-distance telephone 
calls 146, 400, 000 | 14, 100, 000 
Domestic telegrams 643, 000 48, 000 





INCREASE IN RADIO OWNERSHIP IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Radio-set owners in Switzerland num- 
bered 729,231 at the end of 1942, an in- 
crease of 48,925, or 7.2 percent, compared 
with 1941. The number of radio owners 
has mounted steadily since 1924, when 
approximately 17,000 were reported. By 
1927 the total had grown to 39,000; by 
1930, to 104,000; and by 1933, to 300,000. 

Telephone broadcasting (wired wire- 
less) was started in 1932, with 8,283 sub- 
scribers; last year the total was 70,657. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA’Ss NEW RaDIO 
DEVICE 


A radio direction-finding device has 
been designed by South African engineers 
and is being manufactured in the Union, 
the foreign press reports. Substantial 
quantities of the equipment have already 
been made and shipped overseas for use 
of the armed forces. 


Railway 


Equipment 


NEW BAGGAGE AND EXPRESS CARS FOR 
CANADA 


Canadian National Railways have re- 
ceived 15 baggage and express cars which 
were built recently by the National Steel 
Car Corporation of Canada. These are 
of all-steel construction with arch-type 
roof, and are equipped with electric- 
lighting and vapor heating system, re- 
ports a Canadian magazine. 

These cars have a built-up underframe, 
including cast-steel platform and buffer 
castings, fish-belly center sills, Z-bar and 
angle-iron side sills, built-up bolsters and 
crossties, and pressed section floor beams. 
They are 73 feet 6 inches long over the 
end sills and 72 feet 8% inches long 
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inside. Width inside is 8 feet 11% 
inches. There are two door openings at 
each side of the car, one 6 feet wide and 
one 8 feet wide, as well as a door at each 
end of the car. 

The insulation in the floor, sides, ends, 
and roof is light-weight salamander 
wool. The side and end finish are of 
corrugated sheets, 7’. inch thick. 


NEw ELECTRIC TRAIN IN THE NETHERLANDS 


An electric train with a maximum 
speed of 140 kilometers per hour (ap- 
proximately 87 miles) has been con- 
structed by the Dutch State Railways, a 
foreign-trade journal states. 

The train is 364 feet long, with a carry- 
ing-capacity of 55 first- and second- 
class, and 268 third-class passengers; 
and standing room for 130 persons. The 
carriages are all equipped with loud 
speakers, it is reported, which are oper- 
ated by the guard. 


SWEDEN’s NEW TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE 


Three experimental F-locomotives, 
3,500 horsepower, have been built in 
Sweden, to gain experience useful as a 
basis for the construction of a final 
F-locomotive, says a British technical 
publication. 

One of these electric locomotives made 
a trial run from Stockholm Central Sta- 
tion to Malmo, in South Sweden, and 
back-hauling an empty train of 15 box 
cars of a total weight of 644 tons, and 
attained a speed of 120 kilometers an 
hour despite being reduced to 105 to 110 
kilometers per hour on gradients. The 
train was the heaviest ever driven at this 
rate of speed on the Swedish railways. 
The maximum speed for which the 
F-locomotive type is constructed is 135 
kilometers per hour. It is 15.2 meters 
long and weighs 102 tons. 

An order for 9, or possibly 12, of these 
locomotives may be placed with the 
builders. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CANADIAN CULTIVATION OF RUBBER- 
BEARING PLANTS 


Growth of kok-saghyz, the rubber- 
containing Russian dandelion, planted in 
experimental plots in Canada last year, 
was fairly encouraging, both for seed and 
roots, reports the Canadian press. A 
limited supply of kok-saghyz seed, ob- 
tained from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was planted in 
quarter-acre plots at eight Dominion ex- 
perimental stations across Canada. 

Data from six of the eight plantings 
show that on a per-acre basis, production 
of roots was 8,100 pounds at the Central 
Experimental Farm, 6,200 pounds at 
Kentville, Nova Scotia, 5,100 pounds at 
Ste. Clothilde, Quebec, 4,600 pounds at 
Lethbridge, Alberta, 3,900 pounds at 
Agassiz, British Columbia, and 1,600 
pounds at Winnipeg, Manitoba, or an 
average of 5,100 pounds. This compares 
favorably with results in the U.S. S. R., 
reported at between 4,000 and 5,000 
pounds an acre. 
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Rubber content of roots grown in 
Canada showed considerable variation— 
from 2 to 7 percent. Some seed was 
harvested, and by adding what has been 
obtained from the U. S. S. R. and the 
United States, enough was available to 
plant 35 acres last spring at nine experi- 
mental farms and stations. 

Meanwhile, it is stated, intensive ex- 
periments and tests are being made in 
connection with every phase of produc- 
tion by the Division of Botany, Science 
Service, working in cooperation with the 
Experimental Farms Service, and the 
National Research Council has under- 
taken the work in connection with the 
extraction of the rubber. 


Shipbuilding 


SWEDEN’s NEW MOTORSHIPS 


The 7,400-ton motor liner, Argentina, 
delivered by the Goteborg shipyards to a 
Swedish company, is intended for service 
between Sweden and South America, 
says the foreign press. Equipped with 
two six-cylinder two-stroke Diesel en- 
gines, the fully loaded vessel has a speed 
of 17kots. Another motor liner intended 
for South American trade, the 7,430-ton 
Brazil, was launched by the same yards. 

The Eriksberg shipyard also has deliv- 
ered the modern cargo motorship Same- 
land, of 5,075 tons deadweight. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


A substantial increase in business was 
reported for last year by Canadian man- 
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ufacturers of soaps, washing compounds, 
and cleaning preparations. Production 
in 119 factories in this industry 
amounted to $29,252,469 in 1942 or 14 
percent more than in 1941. Exports 
soared to $1,724,443 in 1942, from $527,- 
230 in 1941, although imports dropped 
to $294,496 from $374,832 in the earlier 
year. 

Production from the toilet-prepara- 
tions industry (including only concerns 
engaged chiefly in this line of manufac- 
ture) totaled $11,813,999, a gain of 16 
percent over the preceding year. Total 
output of toilet goods from all other 
sources came to $13,425,000 in 1942. Im- 
ports were valued at $185,424 and exports 
at $463,505. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN FURNITURE MANUFACTURE 


The value of finished products of the 
Canadian furniture industry in 1941 was 
$42,776,336—a gain of 32.4 percent over 
1940, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently reported. 

The industry employed 13,355 persons 
in 1941, 15.7 percent more than during 
the preceding year, and salaries and 
wages rose 29 percent to $15,343,545. 
Expenditures for materials amounted to 
$19,378,080, an increase of 34.8 percent. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


SWITZERLAND TAKES INVENTORY OF RAW 
MATERIALS 


In Switzerland, all textile raw mate- 
rials, rationed and unrationed, were in- 
ventoried on March 1. 

All producers, wholesalers, consumers, 
retailers, and others, were obliged to 
make reports on wool, cotton, linen, 
hemp, staple fiber, silk, rayon, jute, sisal, 
and spinning paper, and the semifinished 
and finished articles manufactured 
therefrom. 

It was also necessary to calculate and 
register the coupon value of all rationed 
textiles. 

To insure complete coverage, all trade 
in these articles was officially suspended 
from February 25 to March 1. 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


In the first 4 months of this year, 
1,656 metric tons of cotton were exported 
from Argentina. No exports were 
recorded for the corresponding period 
last year. 

Timely rains in March and April 
greatly improved the current crop, par- 
ticularly in the Chaco region. 


Silk and Products 


FIXING OF PRICES IN BULGARIA 


After the huge drop in silk production 
in 1942, occasioned by abnormally low 
prices, the Bulgarian Cabinet has fixed 
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cocoon prices at 122 to 135 leva per kilo- 
gram, or approximately double the 1942 
price, states the German press. 

Lint-cotton prices for the 1943 crop 
have been set at 120 leva per kilogram 
for first-quality, 100 leva for second, 
and 70 leva for third-quality. 

(The published rate of exchange is 84 
leva equal $1.00, but it is reported that in 
actual practice $1.00 is worth about 300 
leva.) 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF SILK IN CHINA 


Silk has been placed under Govern- 
ment control in China, effective March 
23, 1943. 

Factory-produced silk must be sub- 
mitted for approval to a division of the 
Foreign Trade Commission of the Min- 
istry of Economics. The silk declared 
unsuitable for export will be released 
for sale on the open market, where it is 
expected to bring good prices because of 
the abnormally high demand. About 60 
percent of factory-produced silk will 
probably be available for export, at prices 
fixed by a raw-silk price evaluation 
committee, which will take into consid- 
eration the quality, cost of production, 
and legitimate profits, all the decisions 
being subject to approval by the Minis- 
try of Finance. 

Silk production dropped to very low 
levels in 1941, because of depressed prices, 


‘ric tons. 
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but improved in 1942. Reports indicate 
that in 1942, 3,500 piculs were exported, 
and expectations are that 1943 exports 
will be around 5,000 piculs. (1 picul=> 
133% pounds.) 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


In the first 7 months of the wool year, 
from October 1, 1942, to April 30, 1943, 
Argentina exported 91,617 bales of wool. 
Exports in the corresponding period of 
the preceding year aggregated 154,630 
bales. 


Woo. PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Favorable weather during the past 
winter and plentiful grazing augur well 
for Iraq’s 1943 wool clip, and the total 
yield will undoubtedly be only slightly 
below last year’s clip of some 5,000 met- 
Previous estimates had indi- 
cated a large decline. 

The market was steady during Febru- 
ary, and warehouse stocks at the end of 
the month were believed to comprise 
about 10,000 bales. 

StTocKs OF WASHED WOOL IN SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 

Washed wool produced in Syria and 
Lebanon from the 1943 clip is now esti- 
mated at 2,500 metric tons. 











































Straws are'not to go high-hat! 
maintain last year’s price level. 


the palmlike “toquilla.” 
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hats; China, many of the straws. 
began in Massachusetts in 1804. 
center for three centuries. 


and cheap ones, too. 
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Straw Hat, Now World Style, Was an Old Roman Custom 


O. P. A. has decreed that straw hats shall 


The ruling applies to panamas and other summer headgear, though strictly 
speaking the popular and perennial panama is not a straw hat, says a 
recent bulletin from the National Geographic Society which has a bearing 
on the activities of certain U. S. importers. 

Most panamas worn in the United States come from Ecuador and Colombia 
where they are hand-woven by Indians from split and bleached leaves of 
Hat-making is a home industry, generally a side 
line to farming. A simple hat may be in the making for 6 months. 

Shipments of panamas to the United States from Ecuador—by far the 
largest source of supply—have totaled more than three-quarters of a million 


Before the war the United States also imported 15,000.000 “harvest hats” 
of the $3-a-dozen variety. Ten million came from the Netherlands Indies, 
made from pandanus leaves of hula-skirt fame. 


Straw-hat making also has become a large domestic industry. Baltimore 
factories have put that city first in U. S. production, though the industry 


Montecristi is the “hat capital” of Ecuador. 
Here are made the world’s finest panamas— 


Almogia was long the Spanish center that supplied most of the cheap 
broad-brimmed, high-crown hats worn by American farmers before Mexico 


Italy’s straw-hat industry was centered at Fiesole, a small town near 
Puerto Rico has its hat-weaving industry at Cabo Rojo, where 
the fiber of the palma de sombrero is used. 

Good hats were long made in the Philippines. 
origin, as do Javas, Bangkoks, and Brazilians. 


Straw hats have been traced to the Romans, who made them with high 
crowns and stiff brims after Macedonian models. 
hatless; hats were too difficult to sculpture. 
headed, but hats were worn at the theater for protection from the sun; also 
by fishermen and sailors, and by travelers generally. 


Mexica supplied palm-leaf 


It has been a hat-making 


Manilas indicate their 
Japan made a fairly good 
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About 700 tons of washed wool were 
carried over from the previous clip. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
MEXICAN CULTIVATION OF FIBER PLANTS 


Mexico’s cotton acreage has been ex- 
tended this year, although unusually dry 
weather in some areas has not permitted 
as large an increase as was originally 
planned. The new crop is said to be in 
good condition. 

Henequen planting has also been in- 
creased. 

Flax, a comparatively new crop, is 
being grown on some 30,000 hectares in 
the State of Sonora. 


New ScuTCHING MILLS IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Northern Ireland is the scene of much 
activity in the erection of new scutching 
mills. 

A typical plant under construction at 
County Derry will be equipped with the 
latest-model machinery, including two 
scutching turbines, six scutching han- 
dles, and six dressing handles, says a 
textile journal. All fiax waste material 
will be used as fuel in the boiler house, 

Operations are planned to begin at the 
opening of the next scutching season, and 
will give employment to 34 workers. 


WEAVING OF GLAss Fagsrics, NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


Experiments on the weaving of glass 
fabrics are now being conducted by an 
Ulster linen factory, says a_ textile 
journal. If these prove successful, the 
spinning of glass yarns may also be 
introduced. 





Battle of the Amazon 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Amazon Basin. These will provide the 
best medical services that ever have been 
available to the rubber workers. They 
are a long step forward from the days 
when the humble rubber tapper battled 
raw nature in the Amazon without ben- 
efit of doctors, nurses, modern drugs, or 
organized food supply. 

If man conquers this last big frontier 
of the Americas, certainly he will owe 
much to the progress of tropical medi- 
cine. The lessons the Americas have 
learned in tropical medicine since the 
first Amazon rubber boom now are being 
applied in the attempts to make the 
Amazon forests more hospitable to man. 


At Iquitos, Peru 


From Manaos, I flew in an amphibian 
transport, heavily loaded with supplies, 
more than 1,000 miles upstream to 
Iquitos, headquarters of Peru’s health 
work in the upper Amazon. And there 
I saw an example of what the doctors 
and engineers are doing to overcome 
wartime shortages. Indispensable sup- 
plies move in part over the Andes ranges 
by highway, airplane, canoes, and river 
transport before they finally are laid 
down in Iquitos. 
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The engineers, consequently, are re- 
lying as much as possible upon local 
materials and equipment. One hospital 
construction job in Iquitos was being 
carried out almost entirely with locally 
made supplies, including furniture, 
bricks, and tile. Even the hospital 
blankets were obtained locally. Cedar 
and mahogany from nearby forests were 
being used. 

Hospital launches were being con- 
structed from the local cedar, with ex- 
cellent workmanship. One of these 
launches is named the Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. It was under construction in a 
loft 2 miles from the river. Another of 
the hospital launches constructed lo- 
cally is in operation. It is named the 
Gen. George C. Dunham, after the di- 
rector of the Health and Sanitation Divi- 
sion of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


These launches are spotlessly clean. 
They carry a crew consisting of the cap- 
tain, mate, engineer, and deckhand, in 
compliance with Peruvian law. Like the 
heavily laden air transports which bring 
doctors and medicines, these hospital 
launches are symbols of the new strug- 
gle to wrest rubber from the Amazon 
forests with the aid of modern science 
and technology. 


W here “the Machine’ Counts 


If the Amazon frontier is ever to be 
tamed by man, it will have to be done 
with the aid of modern medicine, air 
transport, refrigeration, organized agri- 
culture, machinery. The machine can 
fly over the jungle or batter it down to 
make way for motor transport and for 
healthful urban centers. The machine 
has yet to test fully the resistance of the 
Amazon country. 


In the upper Amazon reaches, Brazil 
is calling upon the machine for aid in 
opening the country for colonization. 
This region includes some of the best 
rubber-producing forests in the Western 
Hemisphere. By river transport, it is 
hard to reach. But airports and roads 
will help open this country. Some rub- 
ber men claim it is the finest area for 
Hevea rubber in the world. This is where 
the machine counts when man braves 
the forests. 


Food Problem Urgent 


In the upper Amazon, the food prob- 
lem also has to be overcome before men 
in any large numbers can be expected 
to settle there to gather rubber. Little 
food has been raised around the towns. 
The soil in many places is covered with 
dense jungle and is bleached out. Vege- 
tables are brought down from highlands 
on rafts. Wheat flour has been imported 
into Iquitos from the United States. 

What this means during the scarcity 
of shipping is obvious. Under these con- 
ditions, food to nourish the workers be- 
comes just about the number 1 problem 
of increasing rubber production. 

Ordinarily food could be shipped from 
surplus-producing areas of the hemi- 
sphere. Now the shipping shortage 
makes increased local food growing ex- 
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pedient in the Amazon, as in other hemi- 
sphere areas which have imported food. 
Brazil’s migration of workers into the 
rubber-producing regions, conceived 
with the goal of adding at least 50,000 
workers, brings a very substantial food- 
supply problem. 

Moreover, in the heat and humidity 
of the Tropics, it is harder to store and 
preserve foodstuffs than in cooler and 
dry climates. Increased local food pro- 
duction is needed, certainly until more 
ships are available. And this is the ap- 
proach in the work going on in northern 
Brazil to increase food production under 
a joint Brazilian-United States commis- 
sion. 


Many Spots Available 


Even in areas flooded part of the year, 
there are high spots suitable for grow- 
ing corn, rice, beans, sugar, vegetables, 
and other staples. Additional land can 
be worked when the floods recede. Isaw 
an example of this on an island near 
the junction of the Negro and Solimoes 
Rivers. In high water this land is in- 
undated. The water covers it with a 
fertile silt. When the water recedes in 
June, the cleared land can be planted 
to the low-water mark. This allows 6 
to 7 months in which to grow crops. In 
fact, arrangements have been made for 
increased planting of food crops on the 
island this year. 


Coordinated Drive 


Seeds and tools are being distributed 
to farmers and natives to stimulate food 
production. Seeds are being distributed 
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in the Rio Branco, Acre, and Porto Velho 
areas, all regarded as potential sources 
of increased rubber tapping. When I 
was in the Amazon country, arrange- 
ments were being made for introducing 
plows in the Santarem area. 

The idea is to work units of men, plows, 
harrows, and animals for loan to farm- 
ers. These units will plow for the farm- 
ers. And the farmers will receive les- 
sons in the use of the plow. 

Provision also was being made for the 
storage of crops, including the sending 
of silos to food-producing centers. 

Production of food is only one step in 
a program directed toward maintenance 
of food supply in the Amazon. Of equal, 
and sometimes greater, importance are 
transportation and storage. This neces- 
sitates setting up of warehouses and re- 
frigeration facilities to preserve food. 

The food program in Brazil goes be- 
yond the Amazon country and covers 
production for strategic defense areas, 
for regions producing strategic materials 
other than rubber. It includes large- 
scale victory gardening, distribution of 
seeds and tools to thousands of farmers 
in northern and eastern States of Brazil. 
By latest reports, these measures are 
bringing about a considerable increase 
in acreage sown to food crops. 


Time—and Organization 


In the Amazon battle, food holds spe- 
cial interest. If an army of fighting 
men moves on its stomach, so does an 
army of rubber tappers. Traditionally 
the rubber tapper has lived partly or 
wholly off the countryside. He has lived 
by shooting game, by fishing and forag- 
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Waste Manila Rope: New Regulations 


Waste manila rope may be used in the manufacture of flour and cereal- 
product sack papers, and for abrasive papers to a limited extent and under 
certain conditions, the War Production Board recently announced. 

An amendment of General Conservation Order M-294 provides for the 
continued use of waste manila rope on a limited furnish basis in the manu- 
facture of flour-sack paper, provided a portion of the grades of rope em- 
ployed is not suitable for making finer papers. 
means the ratio of waste manila rope to the total fibrous material going 
into the manufacture of a given type of paper. 
manila rope may also be used in the manufacture of industrial abrasive 
papers and belts, on a limited furnish basis. 
flour and cereal-product sacks is limited to the packaging of such materials 


The use of this waste product in making abrasive papers was authorized 
because the supply of waste sisal fiber has proved inadequate to assure the 
continued production of sufficient abrasive paper, which is highly essential 
The lower grades of manila rope are now made available 
for blending with other abrasive paper-making materials. 

Incidentally, the amendment will provide a market for inferior grades 
of waste manila rope which must be moved in order to assure a continued 
Inferior grades, however, are directed into chan- 
nels where this fiber will be used with the greatest benefit. 

Permitted uses of waste manila rope in the manufacture of paper also 
include insulating and gasket base papers, artificial leather base papers, 
and tag papers for shipping and identification tags for use by the armed 


The new order provides for the granting of specific authorizations to 
cover the use of waste manila rope in products to be delivered to the armed 
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ing for edible wild plants. The hunting 
rifle and fishing gear are stil. part of 
the standard equipment of an Amazon 
rubber tapper. 

At best this is an uncertain way of life, 
and it does not operate for maximum 
production of rubber. A man who has 
to spend part or most of his day hunt- 
ing and fishing to keep alive cannot be 
expected to become a maximum rubber 
producer. An empty stomach and ma- 
laria are drawbacks to human efficiency 
in the Amazon rubber country. 

At the outset, it is impossible to pro- 
duce locally all the food requirements 
for the rubber program. It takes time 
and organization to increase food supply 
over so vast an area and on so large a 
scale. 

Still, a start has been made, and the 
results may count heavily in the outcome 
of man’s battle with nature in the 
Amazon. 





Rubber Production in Pando 
District of Bolivia 


An official who has just made a tour 
of the rubber regions in the Bolivian De- 
partment of Pando, visiting the rubber 
centers of Riberalta, Cachuela, Esper- 
anza, and others, reports that a marked 
increase in rubber production is now tak- 
ing place in this territory (according to 
the newspaper Ultima Hora, of La Paz). 

In the last 3 months, it is said, the 
regions of Villa Bella, San Lorenzo, and 
others have been increasing shipments of 
rubber—with labor shortage constituting 
the most serious problem at the present 
time. 

An official report from Pando says that 
“during the last 3 months (January, Feb- 
ruary, and March) 2,000 tons of rubber 
have been shipped.” 

Ultima Hora says that Bolivia exported 
1,486 tons of rubber in 1942—1,152 tons 
to the United States, 329 tons to Argen- 
tina, and 4 tons to Brazil. 
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Mexican Petrolum Industry 


(Continued from p. 9) 


rels, and a general program of central- 
ization has been carried out. The ma- 
rine plant, constructed by the company 
at Salina Cruz, is said to be of major 
importance in the distribution of Mexi- 
can oil products, for without it ship- 
ments to the Pacific coast would have 
suffered. 


Water Transport 


At the time of nationalization, Pemex 
owned coastwise vessels and lighters for 
sea transport, and one tanker ship was 
available for navigation on the high 
seas. ‘Total water transportation ton- 
nage was 17,542. At present, it is 
pointed out, the concern has in service 
93,966 tons of shipping belonging to it 
or its subsidiary enterprises and, in ad- 
dition, has 53,256 tons of shipping placed 
at its disposal by the Mexican Federal 
Government. Three tankers, aggre- 
gating 31,500 tons, bought from Italy 
and paid for, have not been received 
because of the war. 


Figures on Sales 


The value of petroleum sales within 
Mexico has risen from 156,000,000 pesos 
in 1937 to 254,000,000 pesos in 1942, it is 
stated. Export sales rose from $8.984,- 
000 in 1938 to $16,000,000 in 1940. but 
dropped to $7,378,000 in 1942. Since 
1941, all foreign sales have been paid 
for in cash. 


Financial Position 


Certain aspects of the company’s fi- 
nancial situation are touched upon in 
the new report. Pemex, it is stated, 
lacked capital for operating on the 
greatly increased scale that became nec- 
essary when management of the industry 
was assumed by the nation. Govern- 
ment assistance has enabled the com- 
pany to carry on, and investments to the 
value of 145,495,814 pesos were made. 
The Government furnished 60,000,000 of 
this sum, and Pemex supplied the bal- 
ance out of income obtained from its own 
operations. 

At present, the report discloses, Pemex 
is up to date in meeting its financial ob- 
ligations, and is paying all Federal and 
other Government taxes promptly. All 
current accounts, both at home and 
abroad, have been paid in full. To meet 
future commitments, the organization 
has on hand approximately 38,000,000 
pesos. 

Exploitation of subsoil resources is be- 
ing carried on to greater advantage of 
the country than formerly, the general 
manager declares. He points out also 
that working conditions established for 
employees of the national oil monopoly 
are among the best in Mexico. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications | 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
1, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
July 5, 1943. 





Date of 
publi- 
cation 


Class number and 


Trade-mark 
commodity 


1943 
0, 2—Entire class June | 
», 2—dlo Do. 
5— do Do 


Bismosan 
Ariel 
Ideal 


ZZZ. 





Brazil—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished on the dates indicated in the 
Official Gazette of Brazil. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from the 
date of publication. 





Date of 
pub 
lication 


Class number and 


Trade-mark 
product 


1018 
1943 
Ortoclean No. 3—Articles of the May QR 


class (Chemicals 

and medicines 
Flefante No, 41—-Foodstuffs Do 
Odor’ex No. 4—A_ vegetable June 1 


product (deodorizer 
for ice boxes and 
refrigerators 








The Government Soap Factory in My- 
sore, India, contributed 200,000 rupees to 
the Indian State’s revenue from profits 
accumulated during 1942. It is proposed 
to step up production to 1,000 tons 
annually. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


United States Announces Intention to Negotiate With Paraguay 


Public Notice by the Department of State 


Pursuant to section 4 of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1934, entitled 
“an Act to Amend the Tariff Act of 1930,” 
as extended by Public Law 66, approved 
June 7, 1943, and to Executive Order 
6750, of June 27, 1934, I hereby give notice 
of intention to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment with the Government of Paraguay. 

All presentations of information and 
views in writing and applications for 
supplemental oral presentation of views 
with respect to the negotiation of such 
agreement should be submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement of 
this date issued by that Committee con- 
cerning the manner and dates for the 
submission of briefs and applications 
and the time set for public hearing. 


CorRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


Washington, D. C., June 23, 1943. 


Public Notice by the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information 


Closing date for submission of briefs, 
July 23, 1943; closing date for applica- 
tion to be heard, July 23, 1943; public 
hearings open, August 4, 1943. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation hereby gives notice that all 
information and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views, in regard to the nego- 
tiation of a trade agreement with the 
Government of Paraguay, of which no- 
tice of intention to negotiate has been 
issued by the Secretary of State on this 
date, shall be submitted to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12 o’clock noon, July 23, 1943. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
“The Chairman, Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Eighth and E Streets NW., 
Washington 25, D. C.” 

A public hearing will be held, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m. on August 4, 1943, be- 
fore the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, in the hearing room of the 
Tariff Commission in the Tariff Com- 
mission Building, where supplemental 
oral statements will be heard. 

Six copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
persons who have filed written state- 
ments and who have within the time 
prescribed made written application for 
a hearing, and statements made at such 
hearings shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information this 23d day of 
June 1943. 

EDWARD YARDLEY, 
Secretary. 


Washington, D. C., June 23, 1943. 


List of Paraguayan Products Subject to 
Possible Concessions by the United 
States 


A list of products which will come 
under consideration for the possible 
granting of concessions to Paraguay by 
the Government of the United States 
was issued in connection with the De- 
partment of State’s announcement. 
The release also explains that interested 
persons who may wish to make repre- 
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sentations to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information need not confine 
their requests to articles appearing on 
this list, but may discuss any articles of 
actual or potential interest in the im- 
port or export trade of the United States 
with Paraguay. However, only the ar- 
ticles contained in this list, or in any sup- 
plementary list issued later, will come 
under consideration for the possible 
granting of concessions by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Copies of the announcement and list, 
as well as a table showing United States 
trade with Paraguay, may be obtained 
upon request from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, or from any of 
its Regional or District Offices, and from 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





| 
Country Date signed 


Date effective 





Cuba_.__. Aug. 25, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) ; Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti - Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden. ._- May 25,1935 | Aug. 65, 1935 
Brazil. __. ae Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


Cure¢ao) ___- e Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland __-. Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras. j Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. - - ‘ Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala_____- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 

Morocco ° : May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua !...........- Mar 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland__-- May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador eres Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador. ---. Aug. 6,1938 | Oct 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





Empire... . : Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935)_.......- Ee Dinciaied Do. 
lurkey -....- . Apr. 1,1939 | May 56, 1939 
Venezuela. Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ..| Dee. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3_- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20,1940 
Argentina_. Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) _.| Dee. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru... May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay | July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran ; | Apr. 8, 1943 (4) 





| 





! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dee. 13, 1940. 

‘Thirty days after exchange of proclamation (by the 
President of the United States) and ratification (by the 
National Assembly of Iran). 


F Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,”’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
. by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





} 
| Latest date | Date for oral 





_| Date of issu- for submit- | ; : 
Country | ance of notice | ting written | ee: 
statements | 





Iceland ..| Nov. 17,1941} Dee. 8,1941 | Dee. 15, 1941 
Bolivia__.| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay_| June 23, 1943 July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 


! ! 





| Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


(Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information of the Department 
of State.] 


Note.— The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
anger for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, June 
29, 1943. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 32—Amendment of General Imports 
Order M-63, Making Specified 
Changes in Lists I, II, and III, and 
Minor Changes in Paragraph (b) (3) 
and Paragraph (e) of the Text of 
the Order. 


Effective June 28, 1943, the War Pro- 
duction Board has issued an amendment 
of General Imports Order M-63 as 
amended May 14, making the following 
changes in the lists of materials subject 
to the order (Schedule A Commerce Im- 
port Class Numbers given in paren- 
theses) : 

Added to List I—Alpargatas (0369.500) ; 
feathers for beds (including goose and duck 
feathers and down, and mixtures thereof, 
new and used) (0922.200). 

Removed from List I—Goose down (N. 
S. C.) 

Added to List II—Copper, brass, and bronze 
manufactures: copper, brass, or bronze man- 
ufactures, not elsewhere specified on this 
order which contain 25 percent or more of 
copper, brass, or bronze, by weight (N.S. C.); 
manila or abaca cordage, including cab!es, 
tarred or untarred, comosed of 3 or more 
strands, each strand composed of 2 or more 
yarns (3417.095 and 3417.195). 

Removed from List II—Firished manu- 
factures of copper, brass, or bronze, not else- 
where specified on this order (N.S. C.); man- 
ufactures of copper, not plated with plati- 
num, gold, or silver, n. s. p. f. (6430.100); 
manufactures of brass, not plated with plati- 
num, gold, or silver, n. e. s. (6458.900); man- 
ufactures of bronze, not plated with plati- 
num. gold, or silver, n. s. p. f. (6459.900) . 

Added to List III.—Apples, dried, desic- 
cated, or evaporated (1330.010); apricots, 
dried, desiccated or evaporated (1330.120); 
baranas, dried, desiccated, or evaporated 
(1330.170); berries, dried, desiccated, or 
evaporated (1330.210); cherries, dried, desic- 
cated, or evaporated (1317.100); citrons, or 
citron peel, crude, dried (1326.200); crin 
vegetal (3407.000); currants, dried (N.S. C.); 
dates, dried (N. S. C.); figs, dried (N. S. C.); 
fruits, dried, not elsewhere specified on this 
order (N. S. C.); grapes, dried, other than 
raisins (1319.500); peaches, dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated (1330.620); pears, dried, desic- 
cated, or evaporated (1330.670); prunes, 
prunnelles, and plums, green or ripe, not in 
brine (1330.510); in brine (1330.530); dried, 
desiccated, or evaporated (1330.540); other- 
wise prepared or preserved, n. s. p. f. 
(1330.550); raisins: made from_ seedless 
grapes (1319.100) other (1319.200) ; sansevieria 
fiber (N. S. C.); sansevieria manufactures 
(including all products in whole or in part 
of sansevieria) (N.S. C.). 

The governing date for all of the newly 
added materials is June 28, 1943. As of 
that date importation of these articles 
may be made only under written author- 
ization of the War Production Board for 
which application must be filed on Form 
PD-222-C in duplicate. However, ship- 
ments of the materials in transit to a 
point within the continental United 


States on the governing date do not re- 
quire authorization. 


In addition to the above changes in the 
lists of the order, the present amendment 
also makes two minor changes in paragraph 
(b) (3) and paragraph (e) of the text. The 
change in paragraph (b) (3) eliminates the 
requirement that importers furnish banks 
with affidavits showing that the importa- 
tion, which the bank is asked to finance, 
comes within one of the exceptions set forth 
in paragraph (b) (4). This affidavit is no 
longer deemed necessary for the administra- 
tion of the order. The change in paragraph 
(e) simply refers to conditional authoriza- 
tions which are customarily issued in certain 
types of cases, and makes it clear that the 
terms of such authorizations must be ob- 
served after importation. This change is for 
clarification purposes only and represents no 
change in policy. 


No. 33 —Amended Supplemental General 
Imports Order M-63-—a Adding Spec- 
ified Products to Schedule A. 


Effective June 28, 1943, the following 
additions are made to Schedule A of 
Supplemental General Imports Order 
M-63—a, as amended May 14: 


“Sansevieria fiber (N. S. C.)” and “Sanse- 
vieria manufactures (including all products 
in whole or in part of sansevieria) (N.S.C.).” 

The effect of this amendment is to remove 
the above products from the exemption which 
is granted to List III materials shipped 
overland, by air, or by inland waterway from 
Canada, Mexico, Guatemala, or El Salvador 
by terms of Supplemental General Imports 
Order M-63—a, and to require written au- 
thorization from the War Production Board, 
in accordance with paragraph (b) of General 
Imports Order M-63, for importation of the 
above products from the designated sources, 
regardless of the means of transportation. 





New Source of Fiber in 
Ecuador’s El Oro Province 


A new source of fiber, in a variety of 
the Sansevieria plant, has been discov- 
ered in the Pasaje area of El Oro Prov- 
ince in Ecuador, and 500 plants are 
under cultivation. 

Word of the discovery has reached the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington. The Institute is cooperat- 
ing with the Government of Ecuador in 
an emergency rehabilitation program in 
El Oro Province. 

The new source is a type of African 
bowstring hemp. The Ecuador Agricul- 
tural Department reported it to be “as 
good as, if not better than, sisal hemp” 
because it has no thorns and flourishes 
in poor soil. 

With Manila hemp cut off by the war, 
the Americas are cooperating in a pro- 
gram to increase fiber production. 

Plantations are being expanded to pro- 
duce sisal. At one farm in El Oro alone, 
30,000 of the plants are growing and 
50,000 more are being set out. 


Mary B. MacKrill.—Born Griswold, 
Iowa. Educated at State College, Calif., 
and Columbia University, New York City. 
Taught school in Nebraska and Iowa; 
professor at Boyles Business College, 


Omaha, Nebr. Private secretary for 
U. S. Representative from California; 
compiled book “How It Was Done and 
Why,” covering his 8 years in Congress. 
Two years, state president in California, 
National League of American Pen 
Women; organizer and president, Pan 
American League in southern California. 
Editor, The Modern Club Woman, San 
Diego, Calif. With Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since 1939 in 
various administrative posts. Now Busi- 
ness Assistant, Industrial Projects Unit, 
specializing in transportation, utilities, 
and construction. 


John C. McClintock.—Born in Seattle, 
Wash., August 30, 1909. Graduated from 
Stanford University in 1930. For several 
years after graduation was affiliated with 
Matson Navigation Co., of San Francisco, 
becoming Assistant General Passenger 
Agent; during this period, traveled ex- 
tensively in Latin America and handled 
South American cruise work for Matson. 
Later, made a business survey trip of 
25,000 miles in South America, covering 
every country on that continent from 
Panama to Cape Horn; purpose was to 
explore the possibilities for increasing 
two-way trade between the United States 
and South America. In November 1939, 
he was appointed Latin American trade- 
promotion specialist in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. On 
June 3, 1940, was designated Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Commission. On November 15, 
1940, he joined the staff of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs as Director of the Division of Com- 
modities and Natural Resources. Sub- 
sequently served as Executor Director 
of the Office of the Coordinator and is at 
present Assistant Coordinator in charge 
of the Basic Economy Department. Has 
made extensive field trips in South and 
Central America during the last 2 years. 
Having studied in Spain and Portugal 
prior to his experience in Latin America, 
he speaks both Spanish and Portugese 
fluently. 
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The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
June 19, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The June 19 issue contains these 
articles: 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION: Address by 
Herbert H. Lehman. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE Mvu- 
TUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH THE SOVIET 
UNION. 


Visit OF NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHERS TO 
OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


DISTURBANCES IN LOS ANGELES. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE: Text of the Final Act. 


Other Publications 


FOREIGN TRADE OF NICARAGUA FOR THE 
YEARS 1940 anp 1941. The Pan American 
Union. 1943. 13 pp. Foreign Trade 
Series No. 203. Price, 10 cents. 

Available from: The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN WAR CONTRACTS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CANADA, 
GREAT BRITAIN, AND THE UNITED STATES. 
International Labour Office. 1943. 174 
pp. 2nded. Price, 26 cents. Contains an 
analysis of the labor clauses and similar 
regulations applying to war work in Can- 
ada, the United States and Great Britain. 

Available from: International Labour 


Office, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION: 


How To SuHrip BY AIR EXPRESS DURING 
Wartime. 1943. 11 pp. Explains in file 
form how to get priorities, gives a map 
and list of priority offices, discusses pack- 
ing, weights and sizes, and similar per- 
tinent matters. 


AiR EXPRESS WARTIME WALL CHART. 
1943. Shows what can be shipped by air 
express, gives information on priorities, 
Weight, packing, size of shipments, and 
other essentials. 

Available from: Railway Express 
ees. Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
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NotTe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 


— and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
ollar.] 


r dollar, with the 
so. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 








































| Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. 
| 1941 1942 1942 1942 Rate Date 
| sig | 
1943 
Argentina..__| Paper peso_.....| Official A_..-...-.......-- 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 ; 3.73 | May 6 
| i RTE ca5ssnncseese 4.23 4.23 4.23 4.23| Do. 
| PE gona cpeisin ist Pe 4.94 4.94} Do. 
| | Free market___.......----- reg eee 4.23 4.02| Do. 
Bolivia... -- | Boliviano. ......| Controlled. _-.......-...-..- 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46. 46 42.42 | June 14 
kee 54. 02 49. 66 50. 00 50. 00 44.00 Do. 
Brazil__.....| Cruzeiro ?__.___- | Ran esindacawoudaweu 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | June 5 
| Free Market _-____-- 19. 72 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 
| Special free market. 20. 68 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do. 
| Cae... : RR ES | are nd wade doe eae ee was 
Chile........| Peso | Official. ---_- 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
Export draft - 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
| Curb market 31. 78 31.75 33. 87 33. 72 33. 85 Do. 
| Rola oats -| 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 1.10 Do. 
| Gold Exchange -| $1.15 31.13 31. 10 31. 10 31. 10 Do. 
| Mining dollar_____- -| 31.35 | 31.13} 31.10] 31.10] 31.10} Do 
| | Agricultural dollar } $31.15 31.13 31. 10 31.10 31.10 Do 
| Need) iii eee | Controlled _..____-. .| 1.75 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.75 | June 5 
| Bank of Republic _- a ok 1.76 1.7 1.76 1.75| Do 
Stabilization Fund... A age (4) (4) (‘) (4) Do. 
| Cag a. | 1.86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77} Do. 
Costa Rica..| Colon.........-. Uncontrolled...........--- | 5. 85 5. 71 5. 64 | 5. 65 5.65 | Apr. 30 
Comtroiied.. ...........- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5, 62 Do 
oes  cwices (| EES see - 98 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | June 1 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (Official) - 15.00 | 14.39 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
Honduras__._| Lempira_--- ee ESE ae 2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04 2.04 2.04} June 1 
Mexico. .....| Peso._...-- jodh Mc nencad cucaukbebadioks 4. 86 | 4.85 4. 84 4.85 4.85 | May 29 
Nicaragua._.| Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | June 5 
| | Curb eave iiw debts atguaild BGR fo cnccovnahnababen } 5.05 5.20 Do. 
Paaeiy ....1 Pape pene...) GIR. cnn enn ae ee 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Apr. 30 
ee OA Ene: BO cinsnccickndedscgpkats 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | June 12 
Salvador....| Colon...........|.- ee et 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. £0 Do. 
Useaes....| Pele.....-...... CONNIE 6 ice cone ie 1.90 1.90; 190) 1.9 1.90 | June 12 
MMs scbsan cadence sed 2.31 | 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela...| Bolivar... _----- Controlled ______--_-- 3. 26 | 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 Do. 
FIGS. 6 cd svenvaueens 53.76 | 3.45 | 3.35 | 3. 35 | 3.35 Do. 
| | 





1 End of February. 

2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

3 Established Mar. 25. 

4 For class 2 merchandise, 1,765; class 3, 1,775; class 4, 1,785. 

5 July 24-Dee. 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





Moscow DATELINE. Henry C. Cassidy. 
1943. 375 pp. Price, $3. An American 
correspondent, who has been head of the 
Associated Press Bureau in Moscow, re- 
ports on what he saw and learned in 
Soviet Russia from the spring of 1941, 
just before Germany attacked, to the 
winter of 1943. Covers Churchill’s visit, 
the blitz on Moscow, Mr. Willkie’s trip, 
the siege of Sebastopol, on through the 
Battle of Stalingrad, and the post-wa 
picture. ; 


Available from: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MINERALS IN WORLD AFFAIRS. T.S. Lov- 


Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN NEW GUINEA. 
Stephen Winsor Reed. 1943. 326 pp. 
Price, $4. Presents a comparative study 
of government and economic and social 
development in northeastern (Man- 
dated) New Guinea under German and 
Australian control. Discusses the prob- 
lems of the native people of New Guinea 
and their adjustment to the modern 
world. Contains an appendix on Mela- 
nesian pidgin English and an extensive 
bibliography. Published in cooperation 
with the International Secretariat of the 


ering. 1943. 394 pp. Illus. Price, $5.35. 
Discusses factors determining national 
power; economics of the mineral indus- 
tries; the part played by minerals in his- 
tory; the geology, geography, and control 
of important minerals and their normal 
trade movements and volume; the in- 
fluence of minerals in shaping recent 
events; and the outlook for the future. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the 
mineral fuels, iron and the ferro-alloy 
metals, and nonferrous industrial 
metals. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Available from: The American Phil- 
osophical Society, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 





The first English newspaper ever print- 
ed in Iran (Persia) is now on sale in the 
streets of Teheran, according to a British 
publication. This newspaper is said to be 
published by the Public Relations Bureau 
of the British Legation. 
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